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As A POSSESSION, the Lincoln means more than the 


mere enjoyment of a fine motor car. It is a promise of 
safety and security. It is an assurance of unquestioned 


correctness, both of style and mechanical construction. 


The Lincoln brings to its owner the gratifying knowl- 


edge that he will continue to receive the highest type 
of motoring service. 


With new and sweeping air-flow lines, with the 


latest mechanical advances, the Lincolns of today are 
providing motoring pleasures that are even more com- 


plete than in the past. And more people are enjoying 


these pleasures—because the Lincoln V-8 cylinder, 


T H E 
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with full equipment, may now be purchased at Detroit 
for as little as $2900. 


The beauty of this motor car may be seen at 4 
glance. An inspection reveals the luxury of appoint: 


ments. Surpassing performance and unusual riding 
comforts are demonstrated by one brief ride. But only 
with complete familiarity can its hidden values be 
appreciated —those values which, responding wr 
waveringly year after year, truly distinguish every 
Lincoln motor car. 

The Lincoln V-8 cylinder, fully equipped, may now be 


purchased at Detroit at prices that range from $2%). 


LINCOLN 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 


Volume XX, Number 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscrtption 
rates; One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7 
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a. 
(HE 22 New York State banks 





which comprise the Marine Midland 





Group of Banks have total capital funds 


of over $78,000,000. 







The New York State area which these 


banks serve consumes over 26% of the 





nation’s goods. 









This great financial organization offers 


state-wide banking facilities in Amer- 






ica’s richest market. 










The Marine Midland Bank in New York 
City is the Marine Midland Trust Company 


MARINE 


MIDLAND BANKS 






There are Marine Midland Banks in these New York State cities: 









NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO ROCHESTER 
BINGHAMTON OSWEGO BATAVIA 
JOHNSON CITY MALONE LACKAWANNA 
ENDICOTT ALBION TONAWANDA 
CORTLAND SNYDER NO. TONAWANDA 
TROY EAST AURORA LOCKPORT 
NIAGARA FALLS WATERTOWN JAMESTOWN 
MEDINA 
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| Saturday on the Coast 


Sirs: 
I assume that no matter what day of the week 
you chose to mail Time, there will be kicks. In 


| my case there is the following kick: Time may 





comfortably | 


with a night's 
stopover at 
Kansas City. 


RAL 


and 


now 


‘GENE 
AIR EXPRESS 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., has been 
a pioneer in the development of air express 


for the past two years. Through a new inter- 
line arrangement with six other airlines known 
as General Air Express, all points on the TWA 
system are now linked with 138 cities in the 
United States—also cities in Canada, Mexico 
and South America. General Air Express 
planes cover 17,600 miles daily. This ‘‘inter- 
line system" permits the free exchange of mer- 
chandise between all sections of the country 
on through waybills and under standard ship- 
ping conditions. Through rates, including 
store-door pickup and delivery service by 
Postal Telegraph are published in a joint 
tariff which may be obtained from any TWA 
representative or from any Postal Telegraph 
office. Cargo insurance at low rates is avail- 
able to all shippers and individual packages 
weighing as much as 200 pounds will be 
accepted. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & 
WESTERN AIR, INC. provides 
complete transport service for mail, 
express and passengers between 


the following cities:- 
NEW YORK, NEWARK, PHILADELPHIA, HARRIS- 
BURG, PITTSBURGH, COLUMBUS, DAYTON, FORT 
WAYNE, CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS, 
SPRINGFIELD, KANSAS CITY, WICHITA, TULSA, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, AMARILLO, ALBUQUERQUE, 
WINSLOW,LOS ANGELES, BAKERSFIELD, FRESNO, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Associated with 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
For Reservations: Call Penn. R. R., Postal Telegraph, 
Western Union, Greyhound Bus, Travel Bureaus, 


Hotel Porters, nearest T. W. A. ce, or write 
T. W. A., 923 Graybar Bidg., New York City. 


} 





| lini’s book and. in the spirit of Jl Duce’s 
| 

} march on Rome 

| dictator.” 


| be compared to 


be bought on Saturday morning on any Los 
Angeles (or Hollywood) newsstand, yet my 
subscription copy never arrives until Monday. 

Some of your subscription solicitation litera- 
ture made a point of Trme’s availability for week- 
end reading, I believe. By subscribing I have lost 
that very feature. Can anything be done about 


| it? I use, as you will note, a postbox, to which 


might be sent if that would ensure Satur- 
delivery, though I prefer delivery to my 


otherwise. 
K. V. R. LANSINGH 


TIME 
day 
home 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Sirs: 

My move to Los Angeles two years ago has 
proved entirely satisfactory but for one thing. 
Whereas formerly (in Philadelphia) I read Timi 
over the weekend, I now have to wait until 
Monday, sometimes Tuesday, to get my hands 
on it. Local friends who are Time readers seem 
to be hardened to this treatment, thankful for 
TIME any time. I am not. In fact I’m mad. 
Can't you fellows charter a plane to get your 
copies out here for weekend consumption? How 
about it? 

Gro. RoBEY 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Trme_E, never happy about its inability to 
reach Pacific Coast subscribers before the 
weekend, has finally solved this problem. 
Starting with the issue of Sept. 12, TIME 
will be delivered to Subscriber Robey and 
all Pacific Coast subscribers by Saturday. 
Subscribers will appreciate that getting 
copies to individual mail addresses takes 
more time than delivering bundles of 
magazines direct to newsstands. New 
printing speed developed by R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co., TIME’s printers, and the 
split-second co-operation of seven potent 
railroad systems and the U. S. Post Office, 


| will now combine to make weekend read- 
| ing of Trme possible for subscribers from 


coast to coast.—Eb. 


Rabbit & Lion 
Sirs 

In your magazine of July 11 under the title 
“Heroes” you “Commander Waters sud- 
denly took an early page out of Benito Musso- 
1922 
proclaimed himself the veterans’ 


say 


that Commander Waters can 
Mussolini as a rabbit can be 
compared to a lion? 

When Mussolini decided the march on 


May I 


suggest 


Rome, 


| before he reached the capital, H. M. the King of 


Italy wired him, asking to form a new Cabinet. 
Mussolini’s followers, the “Black Shirts,” were 
ill well-armed, organized and had “guts.” ... 
GEORGE GAZZERA 
New York City 
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Sterilizing in California 
Sirs: 

Our confidence in the fairness and frankness 
of Time impels us to believe that your com- 
ments on the organization and work of the 
Human Betterment Foundation of Pasadena, 
Calif., in your July 4 issue, p. 28, were published 
under a misunderstanding of the real facts, 

In 20 years, California sterilized 8% only of 
the insane and feebleminded committed to her 
asylums, by an operation that did not unsex 
any patient. 

The Human Betterment Foundation is not a 
little family organization, but it is a non-profit 
corporation organized by 26 charter members, 
18 of whom are listed in Who’s Who in America, 
It is managed by a board of nine trustees, all 
prominent, conservative men. Its work is a 
constructive type of prevention of dependency, 
rather than the “patch work” of relief... , 

E. S. Gosney 
President 
Betterment Foundation 
Calif. 


Human 

Pasadena, 
Exclusive Advt. 

Sirs: 

On p. 26 of your July 25 issue, you carried 
the advertisement of a “Christian” hotel, thus 
allying yourself with those who prefer to flaunt 
their anti-Jewish prejudice in the open, and 
effectively destroying my respect for Tre, 

You may disregard the expiration date of my 
subscription, and discontinue it at once. 

I. M. GRINGORTEN 


Toronto, Canada 


Sirs: 

In Time (issue of July 25, p. 26) there ap- 
pears an advertisement for Point 0’ Woods an 
“exclusive Christian summer community.” Is 
Time guilty of accepting advertisements of dis- 
criminative calibre? Will Time explain, eluci- 
date? 

KENNETH CARLTON ZWERIN 

San Francisco, Calif. 

To the Advertising Department a thor- 
oughgoing reprimand for letting in a piece 
of discriminative advertising copy; to 
non-Christian readers a pledge that no 
such copy will again appear in Trme.—Eb. 
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Yahoos, Yazoos & Yapoos 
Sirs: 

The 40-billion-dollar lesson which we hinter- 
land Yahoos have learned since 1914 is to look 
twice at any international gold brick whict 
the Yazoos of New York and the Yapoos 0! 
Washington offer us. We bought in 1917 
and another in 1928 and hardly have we begu! 
to pay for them than another is presented wit 
the same glib prospectus. 

The gilt (or guilt) of 
tionist gold brick bubbles 
acid of these considerations: 

1) Do the Yazoos and Yapoos seriously ex- 
pect we Yahoos to believe that cancellatior 
favoring Europe at once and ipso facto means 
trade favoring America? It is an obvious # 
sequitur, Witness the attitude of 
creditor. Right now at Ottawa she is busy 4% 
a beaver in a brook attempting to dam up 4 
billion-dollar trade between dollar-tied neighbors 


one 


latest cancel 
beneath the 


this 
green 


our chiefest 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” — 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly | 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 


NAME __ 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 





ADDRESS 
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How to get UP and DOW 


engineers and are now essential to good elevator service. 


Natives of southern isles shin up coconut palms and down 
again like a streak. The cliff dwellers had an intricate 
system of ladders for reaching their lofty, cave-like homes. 
The Tower of Babel was once thought the solution to 
he up and down problem between heaven and earth. 
People of all times and all races have labored with the 
problem of reaching high-up places with ease and safety. 
* & 2 

To the present-day problem of how to get up and down, 
the engineers of Otis Elevator Company have devoted 
all their ingenuity and experience and skill. And from 
their thoughtful, conscientious labor has come almost 
every device of convenience and comfort known today 
in fine vertical transportation. 

Take a ride in a modern* elevator. That self-level- 
ing feature which seeks the exact level of your floor 
without jerk or jar; the automatic door openers and 
closers; the system of signal control which finds your 
floor without fail; all of these were perfected by Otis 


To still further broaden the usefulness of all their 
elevator improvements and inventions, Otis engineers 
have adapted them to the older elevator models. And 
antiquated elevators can now be modernized at low 
cost under the Otis Modernization Plan. Thus it is 
that, through this Plan, fine vertical transportation is 
easily within reach of every building owner. 

If the elevators in your building do not give the best 
in service, speak to your building owner about it. 
Remind him of the Otis Modernization Plan and that 
he will profit from its adoption. The Otis office in your 
city can supply him with definite facts. 

* 4 modern elevator is not necessarily new. It can be an old one made 


modern through the Otis Modernization Plan. 


QO Z| i] .' ELEVATOR 


COMPANY 








FOR THE WEEK-END TRIP 
A RAZOR IN YOUR POCKET 


COMPACT 


You can carry it in your pocket like a 
fountain pen. After shaving simply 
turn the head and slip on the cover. 


* ANALYSIS OF THE 100% SHAVE 
KEEN BLADES 35% 
NEW BLADE INSTANTLY 25% 
ECONOMY 25% 
EASY TO CLEAN % 
REACHES UNDER NOSE 5% 
COMPACT % 


TOTAL 100% 


ONLY THE MAGAZINE RAZOR HAS ALL THESE 
FEATURES. ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 
HOW IT OPERATES. AT ALL LEADING DEALERS, 


$5.00 (INCLUDES CLIP OF 20 BLADES). 





MAGAZINE 


REPEATING 


RAZOR 


SIMPLIFIED SCHICK 





PRODUCT OF THE MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO. 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK TEL. VAnderbilt 3-8800 
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alienating from us Canadian plants and other 
acts which if a Yahoo like Andrew Jackson sat 


in Washington would mean war. 

Will cancellation revoke Ottawa decrees un- 
favorable to us? Will it put American wheat 
on a parity with Canadian in Liverpool? All 


Yahoos who have read the history of Anglo- 
American diplomatic poker-playing know better. 
2) Why should a different code govern debts 
between nations and debts between individuals? 
We Yahoos who pledged our manured acres and 
sacred honor for loans to the Yazoos are paying 
to the last acre, the last cow, the last pig. Do 
the Yazoos scale down $3-a-bushel wheat bor- 
rowings to 1932 40¢-a-bushel wheat dollars? 
They do not. 

If impossible debts block trade between na- 
tions, do they not equally block trade between 
individuals? But where is the Yazoo or the 
Yapoo who advocates cancellation—or even 
moratorium for the Yahoos? 

What would a Yazoo say if one of us Yahoos 
drove up to his bank in a Rolls-Royce to say 


we couldn't pay the mortgage installment? Yet 
Britannia sports the world’s greatest fleet and 
Gallia is a-glitter with bayonets and_ gold. 
Strange that nations thus accoutred have the 
face to plead bankruptcy. 

At Versailles both gorged themselves with 
their neighbors’ real estate. Why not deed 
enough of it to us to liquidate the debt? For 


example: We are proposing to spend a half- 
billion to let the whole British mercantile fleet 
at the expense of our own shipping (land and 
sea) into the Great Lakes, where from the day 
the waterway opens, the Union Jack will 
dominate from Duluth to Buffalo. Look at 
your map and see how Britain controls the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. Why not, in ex- 
change for the debt, cede us sufficient land to 
insure that this waterway cannot be locked at 
the pleasure of a London order-in-council? 

4) Or if our Yazoos and Yapoos say this is 
twisting the lion’s tail too hard, let us accept 
the Yazoo conception of swapping the debts for 


trade. Let us, however, be sure of the trade 
before we cancel the obligation. No Yazoo 
ever permits a Yahoo to burn the mortgage 


the last denarius is paid. Therefore, as 
bushel for bushel, 
dollar, million for 
No Yahoo can com- 
up the note before 


until 
the debtors buy our wheat 
let us receipt dollar for 
million, billion for billion. 

prehend a creditor tearing 
it is discharged. 


5) It is a typical Yazoo argument that the 
Yazoos who (Mr. Webb says) pay the taxes 
should disenfranchise the Yahoos. Surely any 
candid Yazoo will tell Mr. Webb that through 
wages, rentals, prices, interest, the Yazoo tosses 
over to the Yahoos his taxes with the same 
nonchalance that he hands the burden of his 
luggage to a steamship porter. Yes — the bitter 


salt of these taxes may be tasted in every crust 


of bread, every spoonful of milk, every ounce 
of meat which the Yahoo eats in the sweat of 
his brow. 

6) We Yahoos are sick of playing the expen- 
sive roéle of wet nurse to humanity. We are 


tired of this yapping idealism that is worried 
about breaking the mythical heart of the world 
while the practical fact is that we are going 
broke ourselves. 

Our stomachs revolt at the spectacle of hand- 
a 27-billion-dollar dole to European land 


ing 

grabbers, armed to the teeth. We protest at 
paying a 4o-billion-dollar war cost plus the 
Allied Debts plus the German reparations and 
receiving in return (what a typical Clemenceau 
irony!) the god-forsaken speck known as the 
Island of Yap. The while France gets 


Germany’s coal and iron regions and Britain a 
broad belt through Africa from Cairo to the 
Cape, not to speak of sundry other territories 
which they are ruthlessly exploiting under the 
hypocritical title of mandates. . . . What would 
Jefferson who bought the entire Louisiana pur- 
chase for 15 millions say to this? We do know 
well what Randolph of Roanoke would say— 
he who spat at the Yazoos of his day this 
venomed indictment, whose sting still lasts after 
more than a century: “The spirit that guides 
them [the Yazoos of 1806],’’ he said, “considers 
the many as made only for the few—the spirit 
that is never so true to itself as when false to 
the nation.” 

Would that our great Yahoo hero, 
Jackson, sat in Washington today to say as he 
said to a European debtor in 1831: “Pay or 
else. Andrew collected. He extinguished 
the public debt. America prospered. 

Ross M. BarreTT 


Andrew 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Counter Challenge 
Sirs: 

Undoubtedly, scores of Time readers are 
taking up the gauntlet flung by Challenger Web} 
and are now setting forth arguments for col- 
lecting the War Debts. I shall assume Challenger 
Webb will go undefeated. On that assumption 
I put forth this proposal and challenge Chal. 
lenger Webb to answer. In the event the U, §, 
cancels foreign governments’ War Debts, then 
the U. S. shall cancel all its Liberty Bond 
obligations to holders thereof. 4 

First, such action will relieve the taxation 
burden, thereby releasing purchasing power, and 
start the wheels of industry to humming, 
Second, then Liberty Bond owners, instead of 
coupon-clipping, will help make the wheels hum 
faster. Third, the Liberty Bond owners are 
heavy taxpayers. A cancellation of Government 
obligations would lighten their tax burdens, 

It is just because 1) at the time the money 
was borrowed with wheat at $3 a bushel, money 
was cheap, and now with wheat at one-sixth 
that price, money has far greater purchasing 
power; 2) while the services and lives of indi- 
viduals were conscripted during the War, money 
was not. Cancellation of Liberty Bonds will 
erase that injustice. 

I cha'lenge Challenger Webb to advance three 
or even one sound argument for collecting what 
is left of the U.S. Liberty Bond obligations, Ii 
he advances three, or even one sound argument, 
please have him apply it in answer to his own 


challenge. 
J. D. Burrvs Jr. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

‘oe 
Sirs: 

In reply to J. G. Webb (Time, Aug. 8).... 

Quote, Mr. Webb: “The men who know most 
about money tell us that until War Debts are 
out of the way, international trade must plod 
and stumble.” 

Reply: It has been proven repeatedly in the 
present economic crisis that our big financiers 
are not infallible. By cancellation of in- 
ternational public debts, modern “Shylocks” car 
collect private foreign loans in a more expedient 
and profitable manner. .. . 
THREE ARGUMENTS FOR COLLECTION 

OF WAR DEBTS 

1) The most important debtor nations, namely 
England and France, can pay. 

Reasons: France’s monetary gold supply: the 
most elaborate military system in the world, 
which cuts so deep into their budget and got 
them into all this mess. England’s handsome 
and expensive navy, which they are unwilling 
to reduce; their prosperous world trade, daily 
increasing under the prestige of H.R.H.; als 
Great Britain produced five-sevenths of the 
world’s gold last year. (Time, July 18). 

Apparently these nations won’t have to ¢ 
through the painful operation of bankruptey 

2) Should the Allied Nations repudiate the 





debts ar the U. S. cancel, they (A.N.) woul 
lose their prestige and rating as powers, als 
destroy their credit rating which is so vital t 


the well-being of any nation. 

3) Among the few securities which have hel 
their own in the current business depression a! 
government bonds. Should the U. S. cancel W 
Debts the pul lic would be left holding the bag 
to the extent of $78 per capita, or would ha 
to pay themselves. 


Ray ANDREWS 
Washington, Pa. 





(Reg. U. 8. Pat, Off,) 

Henry R. F.uce. 

raging Editor: John S. Martin. onal 
lohn Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds 
Myron Weiss. Weekly Contribute 

Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., 
F, Busch, Washington Dodge II, Mary_Fraset, 
Albert L. Furth, Allen Grover, David W. Hulbu 

r., Schuyler Jackson, E, D. Kennedy, Peter 
I : Paine J 
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Correspondence pertaining to editorial conte! 
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Subscription rates: One year in the U. S$ 
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Pick Your station .... and “STAND BY” 
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All set! Time’s March of Time, dramatizing the live news 


ra tk “p . se 
> aie events of each week, comes back on the air Friday, 
ions. Ii September 9, on 80 Columbia stations. 

gument, 

his own 


5 Jr. 


| Sees 
yw most 
ebts are 
ist plod 
y in the 
nanciers 
Be fod The following stations will broadcast The March of Time 
xpedient throughout September and October; thereafter the pro- 
“CTION gram will continue every Friday night on Time’s regular 
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SENTINEL 


OF THE NIGHT 


Deep NicGHT ... before the first grey streaks of 
dawn silver the eastern sky. On a table beside the 
bed rests a little black instrument . . . silent, un- 
obtrusive, seemingly inert there in the stillness. 
It is the telephone, sentinel of the night. 

Ready to call a policeman at the first unex- 
plained sound . . . ready to summon the fire 
department at the first ominous whiff of smoke 
. . « primed to arouse a physician, a nurse, or a 
neighbor when illness intrudes. 

For the wired world is at the other end, waiting 
for your outstretched hand and your plea: “Come 
quickly!” 

Sentinel duty, of course, is a small part of the 
manifold service your telephone renders. The 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
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incidents of every-day store orders, of friendly 
chats; the joy and comfort of familiar voices as 
though from across the room; these, too, make the 
telephone a valued member of the family. 

Behind your telephone is the nation-wide organ- 
ization of trained minds and hands whose ideal is 
to serve you in a manner as nearly perfect as is 
humanly possible. Seven hundred thousand stock- 
holders — men and women like yourself — have 
invested their money in this system of the people 
and for the people. 

The telephone is a vital link in the chain of 
modern living. It gives much in convenience and 
safety. It offers a wide range of usefulness. It 


serves you day and night. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Response 
A masterpiece... . God bless you. ... 
Three cheers for your speech... . People 
are warming fast... . You'll have another 
Montana reaction is excel- 
lent.... A great State paper. ... Insures 
your re-election. . . . Rivaled Lincoln at 
Gettysburg... . 


A pleased President was Herbert Hoov- 
er last week as his eyes picked out such 
phrases in the baskets of telegrams which 
flooded the White House the day after his 
acceptance speech (see col. 3). Henry 
Ford wired: “Your fire in the Lincoln 
Court House is still burning and _ this 
morning I added a log to it.” Clarence 
Mott Woolley (American Radiator) re- 
ported from New York: “Two Wall Street 
men, the elevator boy at my hotel, the 
taxicab driver, the elevator boy in the of- 
fice building are now enthusiastic sup- 
porters.” Walter P. Chrysler telegraphed: 
“Most effective, forceful and frank. No 
one can have any doubt where you stand.” 

To many a plain citizen the speech 
sounded like a new and bolder Hoover. 
The President’s campaign managers as- 
sured him that it had already made hun- 
dreds of thousands of votes for him. Even 
the Democrats were restrained or trivial in 
their criticism. James Middleton Cox, for 
example, conceded: “It is decidedly 
Hoover’s best effort. It shows marked 
improvement in spirit and courage. He 
has made the best out of a very bad case.” 

President Hoover was particularly in- 
terested in the reaction to his change of 
front on Prohibition. His speech evi- 
dently split the U. S. Drys, Consolidated. 
The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Anti-Saloon League de- 
clared against both Presidential candi- 
dates, pledged themselves to fight a 
change “every step of the way.” More 
moderate Drys, however, began swinging 
in behind the Hoover candidacy on the 
ground that the President was against the 
saloon and “naked Repeal” as proposed 
by the Democrats. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
as head of the Allied Forces for Prohibi- 
tion put his Dry organization behind the 
Republican ticket because “in contrast to 
Governor Roosevelt his [Hoover’s] elec- 
tion will safeguard the gains made under 
Prohibition.” 


On the other hand, rampant Repealist 
Nicholas Murray Butler edged noticeably 
closer to the Hoover candidacy when he 
declared: “President Hoover’s declaration 
fortunately goes far beyond the party 
platform. . The quick end of the 
disastrous folly of attempting nation-wide 
Prohibition is in sight.” 


@ Aug. 26 was the date set by President 
Hoover for a Washington meeting of the 
“Committees of Twelve” in each of the 
twelve Federal Reserve districts to speed 
up business recovery. 

@ President Hoover and a stag party of 
eight went fishing for hardheads and sea 
trout for several days down Chesapeake 
Bay aboard the U. S. S. Sequoia. 

@ The following White House appoint- 
ments were announced: John H. Holliday 
of St. Louis, to be Vice Governor of the 
Philippines (now in Manila, Mr. Holliday 
is legal adviser to Governor General 
Roosevelt); Federal District Attorney 
George Emmerson Q. (for nothing) John- 
son of Chicago, to be a U. S. District 
Judge (Attorney Johnson jailed Gangster 
Capone and nine other racketeers); 
Ernest B. Thomas of Rushville, Ind. to be 
a member of the Federal Farm Board 
(Rushville is the hometown of Republi- 
can Senate Leader Watson); Norman 
Armour, now Counsellor of Embassy at 
Paris, to be Minister to Haiti (a career 
diplomat, Mr. Armour diplomatically an- 
nounced: “I’m as pleased to go to Haiti 
as I am sorry to leave Paris’). 

@ For his 58th birthday, President 
Hoover received: 1) a cake baked aboard 
the new S. S. Manhattan; 2) a cake with 
58 candles baked at the White House; 
3) a croaker; 4) a Boy Scout scroll; 5) a 
song by youngsters from Pittsburgh 
(“Happy Birthday, dear President, happy 
birthday to you!”); 6) a greeting card 
with some 40,000 signatures, including 
those of Democratic Governors Roosevelt, 
Ritchie and Ely. 

@ For the nation President Hoover ac- 
cepted a large bronze statue of the late 
great Cardinal Gibbons presented by the 
Knights of Columbus, erected in front of 
Washington’s Church of the Sacred Heart. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


“Undefeated and Unafraid” 

To accept his first nomination for the 
Presidency four years ago, Herbert Clark 
Hoover crossed the continent to his Palo 
Alto home, addressed 70,000 persons, 
mostly women, in the Stanford Stadium. 
It was a day bright with sunshine and 
political good fortune. Nominee Hoover 
expatiated statistically upon the coun- 
try’s prosperity, pointed to the vanishing 
poorhouse, promised, with God’s help, to 
“banish poverty from this nation.” His 
listeners went home with the feeling that 
only by his election could the country 
attain its full economic destiny. Mr. 
Hoover felt the same way. 

Last week it was a leaner, graver man 
of 58 who accepted his second nomination 
a few blocks from the White House. 
Almost all his hair was grey now. In his 
shoulders was a perceptible droop of 
fatigue. Plain were the marks of three of 
the worst years any peacetime President 
has had to endure. 

Lawn Party. Before accepting the 
nomination, President Hoover gave a lawn 
party to 500 important G. O. Partisans at 
the White House. Guest of honor was 71- 
year-old Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt Sr. 
who had had “a perfectly wonderful trip 
down” by air that morning from her Long 
Island home. Dressed in all white, she was 
a sentimental centre of attraction, whose 
presence gave notice to any one in the 
nation who was still confused, that there 
was no connection save a distant cousin- 
ship between her late great husband and 
the Democratic nominee. Beneath striped 
awnings on the South grounds were tables 
piled with a buffet luncheon—potato and 
chicken salad, cold cuts, sandwiches, iced 
tea and lemonade, six kinds of ice cream. 
President Hoover moved informally 
among his guests, eating a little here, a 
little there. Six Negroes, including Perry 
Howard and Mrs. Mary Booze, G. O. Poli- 
ticians from Mississippi, strolled easily 
through the white throng. 

4,000 Friends. After a quiet family 
dinner at the White House the President, 
clad in blue serge coat and white flannels, 
went to the D. A. R.’s Constitution Hall 
to deliver a speech opening his campaign 
for re-election» Some 4,000 admiring 
friends sat before him; countless millions 
listened over the largest political radio 
hook-up ever attempted (160 stations). 
When the Widow Roosevelt entered, the 
audience stood and cheered. She respond- 
ed with a wide-gesture of embrace. The 
President had a bunch of red roses handed 
to her. 

“Simply and Plainly.” President 
Hoover was given a nine-minute ovation 
by his enthusiastic followers. Thereafter 
their applause constantly interrupted his 
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speech. Sometimes it was real and spon- 
taneous after he had worked up to a major 
point. More often it was ill-timed and 
artificial, a burst of irrational sound after 
a minor sentence. Leaders of the plat- 
form claque were observed to be National 
Chairman Sanders. Senator Moses, Repre- 
sentative Snell. Their insistent clapping 
and cheering gave a jerky, disconnected 
effect to the 7,000-word speech over which 
President Hoover had worked for weeks. 

“In accepting the great honor you have 
brought me,” the President began in his 
plodding, somewhat mournful voice, “I 
desire to speak so simply and so plainly 
that every man and woman who may hear 
or read my words cannot misunderstand 
(Real applause). 

Hurricane. ‘The past three years have 
been a time of unparallelled economic 
calamity. . . . Before the storm broke we 
were steadily gaining in prosperity... . 
Being prosperous, we became optimistic. 
From optimism some of us went to over- 
expansion and from overexpansion to 
reckless speculation. . . . Then came ret- 
ribution. .. . New blows rained upon 
us. . . . The world-wide storm rapidly 
grew to hurricane force. .. . 

Most Gigantic Program. “We met the 
situation with the most gigantic program 
of economic defense and counter-attack 
ever evolved in the history of the Repub- 
lic. . . . Our measures have repelled these 
attacks of fear and panic. We have main- 
tained the financial integrity of our gov- 
ernment. .. . 4 As a nation we have paid 
every dollar demanded of us. ... We 
have provided methods and assurances 
that there shall be none to suffer from 
hunger and cold (Artificial applause ). 

Ve have created vast agencies for employ- 
ment. We have maintained the sanctity 
of the principles upon which this Republic 
has grown great As a nation we are 
undefeated and unafraid (Real ap- 
plause). 

Democracy & Demagogs. “Our inter- 
est.now is in the future... . We still 
have much to do. The solution of 
our many problems is not to be found in 
haphazard experimentation.* . It does 
not follow . that we must turn to a 
State controlled or State-directed system 
to cure our troubles. That is not liberal- 
ism; that is tyranny. . . . Ofttimes the 
tendency of democracy in the presence of 
national danger is to strike blindly, to 
listen to demagogs and to slogans. ... 
We have refused to be stampeded into 
such courses. . . 

Relief Record. “We prevented the 
wholesale failure of banks, insurance com- 
panies, building & loan associations, rail- 
roads. This was not done to save a few 
stockholders (Artificial applause) but to 
save 25 millions of American families, 
every one of whose savings and employ- 
ment might have been wiped out... . I 
shall propose such other measures as may 
be necessary to speed economic recovery. 
That recovery may be slow, but we will 
succeed (Real applause)... . 

Tariff. “I am squarely for the protec- 


ey 


*Governor Roosevelt called for 
tion” in his Georgia speech in May (TIME, 
30). 


“experimenta- 
May 


tive tariff. I am against the proposal of a 
‘competitive tariff for revenue’ as advo- 
cated by our opponents... . 

War Debts. “My views in opposition 
to cancellation of War Debts are a matter 
of record....I1 am hopeful of such 
drastic reduction of world armament as 
will save the taxpayers in debtor countries 
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Hoover & Mrs. ROOSEVELT 


She put the nation on notice. 


PRESIDENT 


a large part of the cost of their payment 
to us and if for any particular annual 
payment we were offered some other tan- 
gible form of compensation, such as the 
expansion of markets for American agri- 
culture and labor and the restoration and 
maintenance of our prosperity, then I am 
sure our citizens would consider such a 
proposal.* But these debts must not 
be cancelled or these burdens transferred 
to the back of the American people. . . . 

Power. “I have repeatedly recom- 
mended the Federal regulation of inter- 
state power. I have opposed the Federal 
Government undertaking the operation of 
the power business, and I shall continue 
in that opposition (Real applause)... . 


Budget; Taxes; Raids, “I have insisted 
upon a balanced Budget. . Recent in- 
creases in revenues, while temporary, 
should be again examined and if they tend 

sap the vitality of industry and retard 
employment they should be revised. .. . 
The opposition leadership in the House 


*Senator Borah importantly put forth a sim- 
ilar idea fortnight ago at Minneapolis. Last 
April Alfred Emanuel Smith proposed: “Let us 
say to the nations of Europe who owe us money 
that we will forget all about it for 20 years and 
will write off as paid each year 25% of the gross 
value of American products which they buy from 
us. 


in the past four months secured passage 
by the House of $3,000,000,000 in raids 
upon the Federal Treasury. They have 
been stopped. I shall continue to oppose 
such raids (Real applause)... . 

Agriculture. “We still have vast prob- 
lems to solve. . . . No power on earth 
can restore prices except by general re- 
covery (Artificial .applause). ... The 
departure of the Farm Board from its 
original purpose by making loans to pre- 
serve prices from panic served an emer- 
gency, but such an action in normal times 
is absolutely destructive to the farmers’ 
MLCHOSS. . . + 

Foreign Relations, POA, 6 iss 
We inaugurated the London Naval Treaty, 

. We have made concrete proposals at 
Geneva to reduce the armaments of the 
world by one-third. . .. I have recom- 
mended joining the World Court. ... I 
have projected a new doctrine into inter- 
national affairs, the doctrine that we do 
not and never will recognize title to pos- 
session of territory gained in violation of 
the peace pacts signed with us (Real ap- 
plause). 

18th Amendment. An unwonted ring 
of decision was in the President’s voice 
as he said: “I have always sympathized 
with the high purpose of the i8th Amend- 
ment and I have used every power at my 
command to make it effective....I 
have hoped it was the final solution of 
the evils of the liquor traffic. . It has 
succeeded ... in ...many communi- 
SO: > mics But in other and increasing 
number of communities there is a majority 
sentiment unfavorable to it... . 

“Our opponents pledge their party to 
destroy every vestige of constitutional and 
effective Federal control of the traffic. 
That means...the return of the 
saloon system. . . . The 18th Amendment 
smashed that régime as by a stroke of 
lightning. I cannot consent to the return 
of that system... . 

“There is in large sections an increas- 
ing illegal traffic in liquor. . . . There has 
been in those areas a spread of disrespect 
not only for this law but for all laws, 
grave dangers of practical nullification of 
the Constitution. . . . I cannot consent 
to the continuation of this régime. 

“I refuse to accept either of these des- 
tinies, on the one hand to return to the 
old saloon with its political and_ social 
corruption, or on the other to endure the 
bootlegger and the speakeasy with their 
abuses and crime. Either is intolerable. 

. . Our objective must be a sane solu- 
tion, not a blind leap back to old 
evils. . . 

“The Republican platform recommends 
submission of the question to the States 

. but insists that this submission shall 
propose a constructive and not a destruc- 
tive change. 

“The Constitution gives the President 
no power or authority with respect t 
changes in the Constitution itself; never- 
theless my countrymen have a right to 
know my conclusions upon this matter 
: A change is necessary. . That 
change must avoid the return " of the 
saloon. 

“Tt is my conviction that the nature 
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of this change . . . is that each State shall 
be given the right to deal with the prob- 
lem as it may determine, but subject to 
absolute guaranties in the Constitution of 
the United States to protect each State 
from interference and invasion by its 
neighbors, and that in no part of the 
United States shall there be a return of 
the saloon system. .. . 

Sufferings. “Today millions of our 
fellow-countrymen are out of work. ... 
Many millions more . . . are haunted by 
fears for the future. No man with a spark 
of humanity can sit in my place without 
suffering from the picture of their anxi- 
eties and hardships before him day and 
night... . I have understood their suf- 
ferings and have worked to the limits of 
my strength to help them. . . 

G. O. P. v. Radicalism. ‘Herein is 
the fundamental issue: A representative 
democracy, progressive and unafraid to 
meet its problems, but meeting them upon 
the foundations of experience (Artificial 
applause), and not upon the wave of emo- 
tion or the insensate demands of a radical- 
im which grasps at every opportunity to 
exploit the sufferings of a people. .. . 

One Desire. “I have but one desire— 
to see my country again on the road to 
prosperity. ...I rest the case of the 
Republican party on the intelligence and 
the just discernment of the American peo- 
ple. Should my countrymen again place 
upon me the responsibilities of this high 
office, I shall carry forward the work of 
reconstruction. . . . This is my pledge to 
the nation and my pledge to the Almighty 
God (Real applause).” 


THE CONGRESS 


Makings of the 73rd 

In Arkansas last week Senator Hattie 
Wyett Caraway won Democratic renomi- 
nation in a primary landslide that buried 
six male candidates for her seat. She ran 
more than 2-to-1 ahead of her nearest 
opponent, Ossee Lee Bodenhamer, one- 
time National Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. Louisiana’s loud Senator Long 
had invaded Arkansas to campaign for 
her. “To him,” she said, “I would deny 
no meed of praise or thanks.” Mrs. Cara- 
way’s victory meant she would be the 
irst woman to be elected to the Senate 
lor a full six-year term. 

In New York curly-haired Cornelius 
Vanderbilt (“Sonny”) Whitney, 33, Yale- 
man, socialite and inheritor of one-fourth 
of his father’s 77-million-dollar fortune, 
including his great racing stable, an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Democratic 
nomination for Congressman from the 
irst (North Long Island) district. He had 
the support of Democratic bosses against 
his friend, tall, handsome Robert Low 
Bacon, incumbent. Congressman Bacon, 
48, onetime Harvard athlete son of rich, 
famed Robert Bacon, was once desig- 
nated by Anthropologist Ales Hrdlicka as 
‘the wholesome, effective type of future 
American.” Candidate Whitney, twice 
married, is a grandson of William Collins 
Whitney, Secretary of the Navy under 
President Cleveland, great-grandson of 
Ohio’s Senator Henry B. Payne. 


CRIME 
Natchez Neighbors 


Before she shut herself up in her 
Natchez plantation home 40 years ago, 
Jane Surget (‘Miss Jennie’) Merrill, 
spinster, daughter of a onetime U. S. Min- 
ister to Belgium, was widely reputed for 








Miss Octavia Dockery, 60, daughter of a 
Confederate brigadier. Years ago the 
Merrills, Danas and Dockerys all moved 
in the same social circle of Natchez. 
“Dick” Dana, a gay young blade, suddenly 
retired to “Glenwood,” his family’s go- 
yearsold plantation home, a quarter mile 
from “Glenburney.”’ Miss Dockery, un- 
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Octavia Dockery & RicHARD DANA 
Pigs in their parlor. Murder in their hearts? 


good looks and charm. Fortnight ago Miss 
Merrill emerged from her seclusion—a 
bullet-ridden corpse. Her murder not only 
stirred old memories among septuagenari- 
ans in Natchez but also gave romantics of 
the Southern press an opportunity to 
write floridly about departed social glories. 


The dead woman’s father was Ayres P. 
Merrill, a friend of President Grant who 
sent him to Brussels. Oldtimers vaguely 
recall that Miss Merrill was presented at 
the Court of St. James. She was supposed 
to have been in love with Duntan Minor, 
who traced his lineage back to a Spanish 
Governor of the Louisiana territory, but 
they never married. For reasons unknown 
she withdrew to “Glenburney,” the trim 
white family home a mile out from 
Natchez on the Kingston Road. A woman 
of means, she affected old-fashioned dress, 
lived in decent comfort, if not style. A 
frequent visitor at “Glenburney” was 
Duncan Minor, but to the rest of the 
world its doors were closed. 


Miss Merriill’s body was found early one 
morning last week in a thicket a hundred 
yards from her home. The night before 
there had been screams, shots. A trail of 
blood led back to the veranda, through 
Miss Merrill’s bedroom to the dining 


room. 


Early clues pointed to two of Miss 
Merrill’s neighbors—scraggly, bearded 
Richard Dana, 61, who claims to be 
the nephew of the late great Charles 
Anderson Dana (New York Sun) and 


able to make a living by writing verse, 
moved in as his housekeeper, raised 
chickens, milked cows. Dana was mentally 
unbalanced. He used to wander into the 
woods, let his hair grow long, pretend to 
be a “wild man.” Declared legally in- 
competent by the courts, he was placed 
under the guardianship of Housekeeper 
Dockery. “Glenwood,” once a fine man- 
sion, went to wrack & ruin. Chickens. 
ducks, pigs, goats, dogs roamed at will 
through its high-ceiled rooms. Filth and 
trash littered the floors. Old tin cans were 
strewn about a dusty library of fine vol- 
umes, furniture vanished in débris. The 
squalid scene with its half-mad characters 
was strongly suggestive of the morbid 
Southern melodramas of Mississippi's 
Author William Faulkner who specializes 
in social decay amid evil surroundings. 

Miss Dockery’s livestock used to stray 
over upon the “Glenburney” plantation. 
Once Miss Merrill was supposed to have 
shot into a herd of her goats. A strange 
“red, white & blue” pig also figured in the 
dispute. The feud between these reclusive 
neighbors several times overflowed into 
the local courts. The Dana-Dockerv in- 
dictments were based principally on fin- 
gerprints found -in “Glenburney.” After 
being held in jail ten days, Dana and Miss 
Dockery were released and police con- 
tinued to arrest every suspicious person 
in the neighborhood. 

Miss Merrill left her estate, valued at 
$175,000, to Duncan Minor. He hired a 
private detective to help solve the crime. 





TRANSPORTATION 
Stalled President 


During the rush hour one morning last 
week in Manhattan, President Frank 
Hedley of Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. boarded one of his own subway ex- 
press trains at 14th Street like any other 
nickel-paying subway rider. As the train 
hurtled downtown, Mr. Hedley smelled 
smoke. About the train curled acrid 
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I. R. T.’s HeDLey 


He was unnecessarily masterful. 


yellow fumes. President Hedley did not 
need to be told something was seriously 
wrong. He at once took mastership of 
the situation. Shouldering his way 
through the pack of nervous passengers to 
the front car, he told the motorman to 
stop beside a local at the Bleecker Street 
station. At his command the guards slid 
open the side doors. Using seats to bridge 
the gap between the tracks, the subway’s 
president supervised the herding of pas- 
sengers through the local train safely to 
the station platform. Afterwards Presi- 
dent Hedley explained: “My actions were 
unnecessary. My men are well-trained 
and know their business.” 

A pneumatic driller had pierced an I. R. 
T. power conduit near City Hall, causing 
short circuits, fire, and a four-hour 
paralysis of one-half of Mr. Hedley’s sub- 
way system. Two thousand passengers 
were led choking and gasping from dark 
stalled trains below ground. Smoke and 
bursts of flame shot up through exits and 
ventilators. In the excitement several 
women fainted, many a car window was 
smashed by hysterical passengers who 
could not get out quickly enough. Four- 
teen were injured. . 

Rarely does a railroad or transit presi- 
dent get caught in a wreck on his own 
line as Mr. Hedley did. Most famed case 
was that of Samuel Spencer, president of 
Southern Ry., who in 1906 was killed in 
his private car when one of his own loco- 
motives rammed it. 
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Susanna At Albany 

“Attaboy, Jimmy! . . . You show ’em! 
Jimmy! ... Good luck, Jimmy! 

Get in there and fight, Jimmy!” 

The friendly farewells of some 5,000 
raucous New Yorkers echoed in the Grand 
Central Station last week as their saucy 
little Mayor. James John Walker, en- 
trained for Albany. A few hostile boos 
were silenced by cheers and police fists. 
With the Mayor, as usual when he is in a 
tight place politically, was his plump little 
wife, Janet Allen Walker, carrying her 
white poodle Togo. “My place,” she said, 
“is beside my husband. If the worst 
comes, we can go to my Iowa farm.” 

Three hours later when the Mayor left 
his private car at Albany, the Brothers 
O’Connell, local Democratic bosses, on 
hand with 5.000 hollering henchmen gave 
him hugs of welcome. A 30-piece band 
blared “He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” A 
salute of 21 aerial bombs banged out. 
Against the sunset sky banners marked 
“Walker for Governor” fluttered before 
the Mayor, who acknowledged the dem- 
onstration by shaking his own hands over 
his head like a pugilist entering the ring. 

When he returned to Manhattan two 
days later, Tammany Hall was ready for 
him. Two bus loads of ward heelers were 
dispatched to Grand Central as the core 
of a crowd which swelled to thousands. 
A band marched up playing “Hail, Hail 
the Gang’s All Here.”’ All in white, Peter 
P. Cappel, head of New York Jewelers 
Exchange Inc. and a generous Democrat, 
brought to the station three pretty girls 
with baskets of roses which they sprinkled 
under the Mayor’s trim little feet. From 
the hooraying throng an elderly woman 
wriggled through the police lines and 
planted a loud kiss on the Walker cheek. 
“Attaboy, Jimmy! You showed ’em 
Jimmy! We're with you, Jimmy!” was 
again the welcoming cry. 

But inside the Executive Chamber at 
Albany where the Mayor of New York 
was on trial for his official life, there 
had been no cheers, no applause, no bands, 
no roses, no hippodroming. Under the 
sharp eye of a dozen State troopers the 
great cherry-paneled room with its por- 
traits of former Governors was solemnly 
hushed. Governor Roosevelt, as judge 
& jury, sat behind a huge flat-topped desk, 
flanked by legal aides. Before him, look- 
ing small and subdued was “Jimmy” 
Walker, the first Mayor of New York 
ever to be summoned to the Capital to 
answer ouster charges.* To one side sat 
elderly Samuel Seabury, a faint smile on 
his wide, calm face. This executive hear- 
ing was a climax to his 14 months work 
as counsel for the legislative committee 
investigating graft and corruption in Tam- 
many’s city. When told that the Mayor 
got a boisterous public welcome on his 
arrival, Counsel Seabury remarked: “So 
did Tweed.” 

*Last February Governor Roosevelt under 
similar procedure removed Sheriff Tom Farley of 
New York County. Thirty-two years ago an- 


other Governor Roosevelt—Republican Theo- 
dore—removed Asa Bird Gardiner as the Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York. 
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Not ten minutes after the hearing began 
Governor Roosevelt, who perhaps had 
even more at stake politically than the 
Mayor, demonstrated his complete com- 
mand of the situation. Mayor Walker 
had brought along as his counse! blue- 
eyed, white-haired John J. Curtin, Brook- 
lyn attorney, close friend of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. 

“Let’s throw away the law books. Let’s 
forget there ever was a written law. Let’s 
tackle this from a human fair-minded 
standpoint,” exclaimed Counsel Curtin, 
and proceeded immediately to try to tan- 
gle the Walker defense in a mass of legal 
technicalities. What Counsel Curtin was 
vainly driving at was the right to cross- 
examine the Mayor’s accusers face to face 
rather than rely upon the printed word 
from the committee’s testimony. Said he: 

“The earliest recorded instance of the 
value of cross-examination is contained in 
the Bible itself. You may recall the story 
of Susanna and the elders. . . .* As an 
illustration we need go no further.” 

Governor Roosevelt: It is a very apt 
case. You are in the position of the 
Prophet Daniel. I will not say Mayor 
Walker is in the position of Susanna. 

Mayor Walker: 1 certainly feel like it. 

Observers at the hearing suspected that 
Counsel Curtin was building up a case, in 
the event of the Mayor's removal, with 
which to go into the Federal courts under 
the “due process of law” clause of the 
Constitution. This suspicion was height- 
ened when Mayor Walker spoke of a 
“vested interest” (salary) in his job which 
he might lose without a chance to question 
his accusers. 

Sweeping objections aside Governor 
Roosevelt proceeded to examine Mayor 

*The apocryphal Bible story of Susanna ap- 
pears in the Douay (Catholic) version, not in 
the King James (Protestant). Daniel XIII: 
“Now there was a man that dwelt in Babylon 
and his name was Joakim: And he took a wile 
whose name was Susanna... a very beautiful 
woman, ... . J And there were two of the ancients 
of the people appointed judges that year. . os 
And when the people departed Susanna went In 
and walked in her husband’s orchard. And the 
old men saw her... and they were inflamed 
with lust towards her. . . . She went in on a 
time . . . and was desirous to wash herself. . . - 
So she said to her maids: Bring me oil and wash- 
ing balls, and shut the doors of the orchard. . . . 
When the maids were gone forth the two elders 
arose, and ran to her, and said: Nobody 
seeth us and we are in love with thee: wherefore 
consent to us, and lie with us. But if thou wilt 
not, we will bear witness against thee, that a 
young man was with thee. . . . Susanna said: 
. . . It is better for me to fall into your hands 
without doing it, than to sin in the sight of the 
CS ee And the elders cried out against her 
. . . The multitudes believed them . . . and con- 
demned her to death. . . . Daniel said: Are ye 


so foolish . .. that without examination oF 
knowledge of the truth, you have condemned a 


daughter of Israel? . Separate these two 
{elders| and I will examine them. So... He 
called one of them and said: ... Tell under 
what tree thou sawest them... . He said: 


Under a mastic tree. . . . He commanded that 


the other should come and said: . . . Under 
what tree didst thou take them? And he 
answered: Under a holm tree. . . . With that 
all the assembly cried out . .. and rose Up 


against the two elders (for Daniel had convicted 
them of false witness by their own mouth). . -- 
And put them to death, and innocent blood was 


saved in that day.” t 
In Susanna at the Bath, artists of the Renals- 

sance found a favorite religious subject for their 

revival of the classical study of nudes. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


Walker on the Seabury charges. Few new 
facts were added to those which had al- 
ready been developed by the legislative 
committee’s public sessions. Governor 
Roosevelt confined himself mostly to the 
Mayor's own testimony, peking him on 
weak spots in his explanations. The May- 
or wriggled painfully when, for example, 
the Governor took up the $26,000 in bonds 
the Mayor had received from J. A. Sisto 
& Co., brokers, as profits from a specula- 
tive pool in Cosden Oil Stock: 

Governor Roosevelt: Practically what 
happened was they said to you, “We'll 
put you into the Cosden pool. It won't 
cost you anything. . . .”. Now how many 
shares did you think you were getting? 

Mayor Walker (flustered): I don’t 
know that—er-er—If I did know—but I 
—my understanding was—in view—there 
were no questions asked. If I'd never 
heard of it again, it would have been all 
right—I mean there was—er-er—no defi- 
nite agreement. ‘“‘We are in it,” was one 
of those things amongst gentlemen. .. . 

Another matter that caused Mayor 

4 Walker embarrassment was the $10,000 
& letter of credit he and his friends got for 
® , European junket in 1927. 

Governor Roosevelt: You had an over- 

w Zaft in Paris for $3,000 drawn by you 


« th the Equitable Trust Co.? 
8 Mayor Walker: It was really a draft by 


Senator Downing [Walker friend] in my 


name. 

Governor: In effect it was a promise 
to pay $3,000 on your part? 

Mayor: Well, technically yes. 

Governor: You had no account there? 

Mayor: I had no account there. 

Governor: In other words this is a 
check on a bank in which you didn’t have 
an account. 

Mayor: Isn’t it a form, after all? It 
isirregular but... . 

Another Seabury charge had to do with 
jo0 shares of a new bank stock which had 
been set aside for the Mayor and which 
was apparently paid for by cash from 
City Hall. When Mayor Walker testified 
that the stock was “practically four or five 
times oversubscribed,” Governor Roose- 
velt tried to hammer out of him an ad- 
mission that he had been given a profitable 
privilege. The Mayor wriggled: “Now I 
won't argue finances with your Excellency, 
especially Wall Street financing, but I 
don’t know that that necessarily follows, 
because people fall over themselves to buy 
something. That has been done with gold 
bricks for time out of mind.” 

The Governor plowed into the intrica- 
cles of the bus franchise granted to a 
company in which State Senator Hastings, 
Mayor Walker’s intimate friend, had an 
interest but added nothing new to the 
record. Mayor Walker stuck doggedly to 
tis aim that he did not know Hastings 
Was a promoter behind the franchise bid. 

When questioned before the legislative 
committee in Manhattan about the $246,- 
%0 he took out of a joint stock account 
with Publisher Paul Block into which he 
tad not put a cent, the Mayor referred 
'0 his friend’s “beneficence.” Last week 
“Albany the following occurred: 


Mayor: When I used the word a “bene- 
ficence’’* I didn’t think I'd be on trial for 
my selection of English. . . . Evidently 
the word has been subjected by a very 
keen mind, coupled again with inference 
and innuendo. ... By beneficence I 
meant good nature in managing this 
account. 

Governor: It appears you got money 
[$102,500] out of it before there was 
that amount of profit in the account. 

Mayor: If the broker paid out more 
than was earned, that was a matter be- 
tween the broker. Block didn’t get the 
benefit of that. 

Governor: True—but you were getting 
something that had not yet accrued to 
you, even under the theory of a joint 
account. .. . From time to time you re- 
ceived checks? 

Mayor: Oh, there were times. I re- 
ceived money in cash. Mr. Block even 
paid all the tax on it. 

Governor: You didn’t put it into your 
income tax report? 

Mayor: I did not—exactly. 


Governor: You didn’t make a return on 
it? 

Mayor: That is a fact. 

Governor Roosevelt turned next to 
Mayor Walker’s relations with Russell T. 
Sherwood whom Counsel Seabury charac- 
terized as the Mayor’s “financial agent.” 
Sherwood, after banking $1,000,000, fled 
the country at the beginning of the legis- 
lative probe. At Albany the Mayor in- 
sisted he knew little or nothing about 
Sherwood’s doings, doggedly denied that 
he was his financial representative. 

In the midst of the hearing an “inde- 
pendent” Democrat from The Bronx 
named George Donnelly finally managed 
to get the Walker case into court in such 
a way as possibly to complicate the Gov- 
ernor’s decision. Secretary of The Bronx 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Donnelly ob- 
tained a Supreme Court Order requiring 
Governor Roosevelt to show cause Aug. 
19 why he should not be prohibited from 
removing Mayor Walker. The New York 
City charter empowers a Governor to re- 
move a Mayor. The Donnelly petition 
was granted on the claim that a subse- 
quent “home rule” amendment to the 
State Constitution revoked this charter 
provision. Most lawyers thought the 
Bronxman’s plea was on _ shaky legal 
ground, did not expect to see it prevail. 
Nevertheless as a matter of judicial cour- 
tesy Governor Roosevelt announced he 
would withhold his verdict until Aug. 19 
after which he would feel free to act, 
regardless of the courts. 

A footnote to the Albany hearing oc- 
curred in Brooklyn last week when Boss 
John McCooey’s Democrats met to desig- 
nate party candidates. Only New York 
City Democrat to vote for a continuance 
of the Tammany investigation by the Leg- 
islature was State Senator William L. 
Love. After ten years service at Albany, 
Senator Love was denounced as a party 
traitor, denied renomination by his dis- 
trict leaders on Boss McCooey’s orders. 


*Mr. Block cailed it his “biggest single char- 
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ity. 


DEMOCRATS 
“Two of a Kind” 

A Washington plumped for a Roosevelt 
last week. Upon the New York Governor 
at Albany called Rev. Richard Blackburn 
Washington, a Hot Springs (Va.) Catholic 
priest, whose father was the last member 
. eed Se 
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Wide World 
FATHER WASHINGTON 


He found a match for his great-great- 
granduncle. 


of the family born at Mt. Vernon. Father 
Washington’s great-great-grandfather, John 
Augustine Washington, was the first 
President’s younger brother. Opined 
Father Washington: 

“Governor Roosevelt strikes me as the 

type of man with whom the good of the 
nation comes first. He is the same sturdy 
American type as George Washington. In 
fact I believe George Washington and 
Franklin Roosevelt may be called two of 
a kind.” 
@ At Peekskill, N. Y., Governor Roose- 
velt and Speaker Garner met for the first 
time since their nomination. Speaker: 
“Hello, Governor.” Governor: “Hello, 
Jack. How’s my team-mate?” Speaker: 
“I’m fine. Jiminy, you look as though 
you’d been training for a _ prizefight.” 
They motored to Albany where the vice- 
presidential nominee told newshawks: 
“I’m here to see my boss—Governor 
Roosevelt—and get my orders for the 
campaign. When I get ’em, I'll carry ‘em 
out like a good soldier.” 

In Manhattan the Speaker declared: 
“T hear that I am considered a handicap 
to the ticket in the East. . . . For those 
of you who still have some property . . . 
please realize I am not going to take it 
away. I have some myself—a little.” 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Odds 


In Manhattan, betting odds last week 
were 25 to 1 that the next President of 
the U. S. will have in his last name the 
letters OO VER 
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House in Utopia 

“No more architecture than a piano is 
music” was a model of a queer pearshaped 
house hung on a pole, exhibited in Man- 
hattan for the first time last week. It was 
the latest development of Richard Buck- 
minster Fuller’s famed “dymaxion house” 
(from “dynamics” and “maximum serv- 
ice”). 

In Harlem’s Savoy Dancehall for black 
men and women, a white man with a 
thinker’s head and closecropped grey hair, 
last week spun his partner away, came 
walking toward her, flattened palms for- 
ward in the gesture of pushing as his 
shoulders twitched in the dance called 
the Lindy Hop. It was Architect Fuller, 
fifth generation in a line of Harvard men, 
onetime class drunkard, twice expelled 
from Harvard, greatnephew of Emerson’s 
friend Margaret Fuller, Wartime U. S. 
Navy lieutenant, engineer, a prophet of 
civilization. 

Buckminster Fuller talks no riddles 
when he says his dymaxion house “is not 
property to be owned, but a mechanical 
arrangement to be used.” The new model 
has a fixed circular core, cased in a 
streamlined, pearshaped_ shield which 
swings with the wind, like a feed-tray for 
birds. The circular core, hung on a 
duraluminum mast planted on, not in, the 
ground, is lashed together by guy-wires 
on a system of triangular tensions, like an 
airplane. A square house piles up air 
pressure on the windward side, creates a 
vacuum on the leeward side. thus sucking 
the heat out. The streamlined house slides 
the wind off, fills the leeward vacuum 
space, saves heat, requires less resistance 
to wind stress. A cone on the housetop 
lets in air which settles evenly down in 
a slow draft. 

The traditional house is an artificed 
cave. The traditional bathtub is an arti- 
ficed pool. Buckminster Fuller has re- 
placed these “feudal and finite” properties 
with what he calls “services.” Dwellers in 
the dymaxion house will bathe with an 
airpressure hose squirting 90% air, 10% 
water, no soap, in a compressed fog over 
their skin. Little water, no bathtub, no 
faucets or sinks, will be needed. Toilets 
will be dry, a machine converting sewace 
into methane gas to provide the house’s 
light and power. Air will be conditioned, 
making bedclothes unnecessary. All ma- 
chinery will fit into the central duralumi- 
num mast. The bed pneumatic, the closets 
full of revolving shelves, the walls trans- 
parent but windowless, the cooking done 
by vacuum mazda units, dishwashing and 
laundry done mechanically in three 
minutes, all doors opening at the wave of 
a hand before photoelectric cells, the 
dymaxion house tries to do everything di- 
rectly and independently. It can be 
planted anywhere. regardless of water, 
sewage, gas or electricity supply lines. 

The dymaxion house is more than an 
architect’s headache. Bankers, among them 
Frank Arthur Vanderlip, have dickered to 
build it in mass, have frozen when Archi- 
tect Fuller scrupulously explained that his 
house is designed to make land worthless. 
Since people could live as well one place 
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as another in the dymaxion house, no place 
could be worth intrinsically more than any 
other. His house would be meaningless 
on the 1932 landscape of real estate. It 
predicates a whole new order of society, 
based on function rather than property, 
which Buckminster Fuller is ever ready to 
expound. In this new order no one would 
have to work more than ten hours a year 
on communal business; money (‘‘credits”’) 
would bear no interest; the State would 
guarantee “primary survival” (food, 
clothes, shelter) to the lazy, and reward 
individual energy and enterprise with in- 
creased latitude for play and amusement. 

Buckminster Fuller was a_ successful 
manufacturer of molds for re-enforced 
concrete construction in 1927. Normal, 
ethical-minded, he was given pause when 
his company was bought out of his control. 
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BUCKMINSTER FULLER & MopDEL 


Somewhere, secretly, in a shipyard... 


He went into the slums of northwest Chi- 
cago for the year of 1927. He gave up 
liquor and tobacco, talked to no one, 
thought systematically about life, civiliza- 
tion and his dymaxion house of which he 
had been thinking loosely since 1922. 
Theretofore he had believed in Emer- 
sonian ethics. Discovered he: “In ethics, 
you can be somebody else’s goat. In 
physics, you can't do it.” His logic keened 
by misfortune, he decided that it was 
better to use than to own. 

Ratiocinating his Utopia, last week 
Buckminster Fuller was insolvent. His 
coterie of disciples, among them Romany 
Marie, Greenwich Village restaurateur, 
Architect Frederic Keisler, Author Wil- 
liam Harlan Hale, Sculptor Isamu Nogu- 
chi, supported him. He has not the $100,- 
ooo it would cost to build the first dy- 
maxion house. What he wants is a half- 
billion-dollar corporation to build it in 
mass. His disciples have formed the 
Structural Study Associates. They pub- 
lish the magazine Shelter. In the August 
issue will be pictures of a model house 
Fuller is making on an unofficial order 
from Soviet Russia, of wooden instead of 


tubular metal spars, of textiles such as 
canvas and balloon silk, of chrome nickel 
steel, wire mesh doped with translucent 
cellulose to let through violet rays, etc. 
etc. The Russian house will be built this 
winter in some shipyard now being kept 
secret. But he believes that the U, § 


shelter problem is evolving so rapidly that 
his dymaxion house will begin to be pro- 
duced by next June. 


Stabbed at Prayers 

Anyone who knifes a work of art is 
judged insane, yet every art critic has q 
list of art works he would like to knife. 
On nearly every such list is Jean Francois 
Millet’s The Angelus, a calm brown pic. 
ture of a peasant and his wife standing at 
prayer in the middle of a field. An ably 
painted picture, it is deplored because of 
its ubiquity on art calendars, school ros- 
trums, candy boxes. 

When Engineer Pierre Guillard last 
week whipped out a jack-knife in the 
Louvre and slashed The Angelus five 
times, stabbed it several times and 
scratched it in 20 places, he was overcome 
by a guard, jailed, judged insane. Experts 
began at once to repair the gashes and 
stabs. Except for a rent in the sky, all 
can be made invisible. The picture, though 
not inimitable, is irreplaceable, hence its 
value will not be affected by stabs and 
gashes. 

Millet painted The Angelus in 1859 at 
Barbizon, France, which gave its name to 
the Barbizon school of French painting. 
Said he: “A peasant I am, a peasant I 
shall die.” He saw the humble Barbizon 
peasants pause in their work to pray at 
the sound of the Angelus bell. Back in his 
studio, he painted the picture from mem- 
ory. He sold it for $120. A French de- 
partment store tycoon named Chauchard 
paid $150,000 for it in 1910, bequeathed 
it to the Louvre. 

Art hackers are a recurring phenom- 
enon. Several years ago in the Ryks 
Museum in Amsterdam, Rembrandt’ 
Night Watch had a hole torn in it. Last 
year in the same museum a little Dutch- 
man axed Rembrandt’s Anatomy Lesson 
(Time; March 2, 1931). On March 10, 
1914 May Richardson, famed suffraget, 
pulled a hatchet from her muff and slashed 
Velazquez’s Venus and Cupid in London’ 
National Gallery as a protest against the 
jailing of Emmeline Pankhurst. Until 
1845 the beautiful Portland Vase in the 
British Museum was crackless. Then one 
William Lloyd suddenly dashed it from 
its pedestal, shattered it into pieces which 
were painstakingly fastened together 
again. In 1927 one George Latreille fel 
on LeNain’s Réunion de Famille in the 
Louvre with a razor. 


No maniac, no art critic, was the Mil- 
waukee thief who last week stole six paint- 
ings from the watchmanless Milwaukee 
Art Institute. He took Roy Brown’s 0¢- 
tober, Trepied France, Cullen Yates’s J 
the Delaware Valley, Peter Rotier’s Deep 
Pond and September, Agnes Leindorii’s 
The Sketch Class and a marine by William 
Ritchell. A fortnight ago someone stole 
the Institute’s Study of a Nude by the 
late William Wallace Gilchrist Jr. The 
Institute’s secretary said that though tt 
could not afford a night watchman, no one 
had ever taken anything before. 
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The transportation of the world, whether on land, sea or in the 
air, moves on Goodyear rubber, and moves more swiftly, surely 


| and at less cost because it is Goodyear rubber. If you drive a 


motor car, and use Goodyear Tires, you know how true this is. 
If you seek proof anew, you will find it in Goodyear’s latest 
advance, the Silent All-Weather Tread Tire, the first noiseless 
non-skid —the ONLY tire with the SAFETY of center traction and 
SILENCE at any speed. What you know about the name 
Goodyear as guaranty of BETTER VALUE and BETTER QUALITY, the 
world knows too. That is why “more people ride on Goodyear 
lires than on any other kind!” Thet is why, more than ever, 
thoughtful buyers ask: ““Why should I buy a second-choice 
tire, when FIRST-choice costs no more ?” 


Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


| TUNE I? Goodyear invites you to hear the Revelers Quartet, Goodyear Concert-Dance Orchestra and 
| a feature guest artist every Wednesday night, over N.B.C. Red Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Grey Twelfth 


Last week King George had a dinner of 
fine plump red Scotch grouse shipped by 
express from Balmoral Castle, but many 
another grouse-loving Briton’ ate mutton 
or went hungry. On the morning of the 
Twelfth—opening date of the Scottish 
grouse season—a violent thunderstorm 
swept over the moors, leaving boggy 
ground and a heavy mist in its wake. 
Sportsmen standing ankle-deep in_ the 
sticky peat of shooting butts had no 
sooner begun popping at dimly seen 
grouse than another storm broke and 
drove them home. But not before a game- 
keeper had been shot dead at Clonman- 
non. Growled an expert: “The worst 
morning of the Twelfth known in the 
North for 20 years.” 

The shooting season’s inauspicious 
opening was not due to bad weather alone. 
U.S. lessors of Scottish estates were con- 
spicuously few. John Pierpont Morgan 
was there, as were Tycoons Solomon Gug- 
genheim, John W. Converse and Andrew 
Watson Armour. But many a moor was 
barren of beaters. Although bracken has 
lately been encroaching on the heather it 
was well filled with healthy birds, and 
those who had leases planned a season of 
hard shooting to reduce the big coveys to 
a few birds so that those that remained 
would mate and continue the supply. 

Further news of the Twelfth: 

@ In London bankruptcy court, Charles 
Lancaster Co., famed gunmakers, blamed 
its insolvency on 1) loss of customers 
killed in the War, 2) the popularity of 
automobiles, 3) high tariffs, 4) changed 
social conditions. 

@ In Ickornshaw, Yorkshire, where Vis- 
count Philip Snowden was born, hundreds 
of jobless men took advantage of their 
ancient right of free shooting, reaped 
handsome profits, spoiled the shooting for 
sportsmen. 

@ At Balmoral the King & Queen were 
expected this week. In anticipation of 
their coming the Glasgow Sunday Mail 
treated its readers to an intimate, not 
particularly respectful description of the 
royal train. Said the Mail: “Not even 
Hollywood stars or Argentine millionaires 
own more luxurious railroad saloons. The 
King’s smoking compartment [is fitted] 
with apple green leather and fiddleback 
mahogany, while the Queen’s boudoir 
saloon has paler green silk upholstery and 
Jacobean oak furniture. Her sleeping 
compartment is decorated in blue and 
there is a pink marble bathroom adjoin- 
ing.” 

@ Not to be outdone by the railroads, 
Scottish bus companies began uniforming 
their conductors in kilts and blazers em- 
broidered with the companies’ initials. 
Chided the Manchester Guardian: “From 
blazers it is an easy step to ties—and from 
busses it will be strange if the house-tie 

abit does not extend until stevedores 
write letters to the newspapers complain- 
Ing against the cads who wear ties for 
which they never carried coal-sacks.” 





IRELAND 


President’s Week 

@ The government of long-necked Eamon 
de Valera was accused by the governors 
of the Cork North Infirmary last week 
of withholding nearly $2,600,000 due to 
Irish hospitals as results of the last three 
Irish Hospitals’ Sweepstakes (on the 
November Handicap, the Grand National, 
the Derby). 

« Sir Walter Richard Nugent, Irish Sena- 
tor and Chairman of the Great Southern 
Railways of Ireland, announced at a 
stockholders meeting last week that unless 
President de Valera called off his tariff 
war with Britain, the fall in freight load- 
ings would force the Great Southern to 
abandon all service and return its territory 

















IRELAND 


PRESIDENT OF 


He called home exiled gunmen. 


to the pony and the jaunting car. He 
was particularly bitter against the $1 a 
ton tax on British coal. The fire-boxes 
of his locomotives are adjusted for Brit- 
ish coal only. 

@ In Dublin last week a mildly Fascist 
group of veterans of the Irish Free State 
army and the pre-de Valera Republican 
army was organized as “The Free State 
Army Comrades Association.” President: 
Dr. Thomas O'Higgins, member of the 
Dail and good friend of former President 
William T. Cosgrave. Their first pro- 
nunciamento attacked Communism “or 
any disguised form of it introduced sur- 
reptitiously into the country.” In addition 
the Comrades Association attacked long- 
necked President de Valera and his tariff 
war with Great Britain: 

“We regard as charged with extremely 
dangerous potentialities the new fashion 
of branding as traitors certain public men 
with whom we have had the privilege of 
being associated in defense of the state. 
Should any Irishman come to harm as the 
result of ‘traitor pointing’ the conse- 
quences may lead to a deplorable condi- 
tion of reprisal and counter-reprisal.” 
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@, In reprisal the de Valera government 
secretly recalled hundreds of their more 
violent followers exiled to Canada and 
the U. S. by the Cosgrave government. 
At Saint John, New Brunswick reporters 
found one Vincent Boyle who admitted 
that he had received $100 and passage 
back to Ireland from the present Minister 
for Defense, Frank Aiken, that he was on 
his way to New York to join 700 more 
returning to Ireland. 

“Trouble is brewing in Ulster,” said 

Vincent Boyle. “They’re letting me back 
in my country to fight.” 
@ Intent on furthering his economic war, 
Eamon de Valera had lengthy conferences 
last week with the six Free State com- 
missioners who regulate Irish currency. 
Rumors would not be denied that they 
were discussing the possibility of estab- 
lishing a separate decimal Irish currency 
based on the dollar instead of the pound, 
a move sure to be popular with school 
children, book-keepers, adding machine 
manufacturers and Anglophobes. In 1926, 
four years after the establishment of the 
Irish Free State, the entire Irish dollar 
question was gone into exhaustively by a 
commission headed by Economist Dr. 
Henry Parker Willis of New York who 
decided against it, pointed out the dangers 
to Ireland of a currency system divorced 
from that of her nearest and biggest cus- 
tomer, Great Britain. 


ITALY 
Prince’s Cruise 

For more years than she likes to re- 
member, the undisputed leader of the 
Anglo-U. S. set in Italy has been gracious 
grey-haired Principessa San Faustino, for- 
merly Jane Campbell of New York. The 
Princess Jane has a palace in Rome and 
one in Venice. She used to give tre- 
mendous dinners, balls and routs that were 
faithfully reported by the smartcharts of 
four countries. Knowing visitors to Italy 
placed an introduction to Princess Jane 
beside a visit to the Catacombs and a 
gondola ride by moonlight as items not to 
be missed. 

To Italy three years ago came flashing 
dark-eyed Mrs. John Work Garrett, wife 
of the U. S. Ambassador. Younger and 
richer than Princess Jane, she eclipsed her 
with even bigger parties and never charged 
admission, even for charity. 

Last week came Princess Jane’s chance 
to stage a comeback. Down to Venice 
flew two old friends, the most eligible 
bachelors in Europe, Edward of Wales 
and Prince George on their way to review 
the British Mediterranean fleet at Corfu. 
Because of Depression her Venetian pal- 
ace is closed, but Princess Jane gave a 
large dinner for the Princes at the Grand 
Hotel. The Prince of Wales did not bother 
to dress. He wore gray flannels, brown 
suede shoes. After dinner Princess Jane 
ferried her guests out to the ornate pink 
brick Excelsior Palace at the Lido for a 
dance. 

To this dance was invited one Cecile 
Kraus, a shapely 25-year-old widow from 
Turin, described by the Associated Press 
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as “partly of Hungarian ancestry.” Right 
under the eyes of the Princess Jane, the 
Widow Kraus removed the Prince of 
Wales. They danced four dances in suc- 
cession, two foxtrots and two tangos. 
Then they went out on the terrace and 
down to the beach. They remained out 45 
minutes by Princess Jane’s wristwatch 
after which H. R. H. returned to the bar, 
calling for beer. At this point Princess 
Jane went home to bed without pausing 
to say goodnight to her royal guests. Next 
morning the Widow Kraus swam with the 
Princes, waved goodbye as they boarded 
a plane for Corfu where they were re- 
ceived by the ship’s company of H. M. S. 
Queen Elizabeth. 


FRANCE 


Lazare Day 

As the 18th Century French republi- 
cans celebrated July 14, the day the de- 
struction of the Bastilie commenced, so 
last week in all the little hotels of Mont- 
martre the loose ladies of Paris celebrated 
the destruction of another prison almost 
as old: St. Lazare, handed over to the 
wreckers Aug. 9. For 141 years the 
vermin-ridden prison on the Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Denis, built on the site of the 
still more ancient leprosery of St. Lazare, 
has held France’s women prisoners, spe- 
cially harlots. One of St. Lazare’s first 
notable prisoners was Charlotte Corday. 
bath-stabber of Terrorist Marat. One of 
its more recent inmates was the equally 
publicized Spy Mata Hari. U. S. inmates 
have included the Comtesse de Janze. the 
former Alice Silverthorne of Chicago, for 
shooting her lover (whom she later mar- 
ried) and Mrs. Ruth Putnam Mason, au- 
thor and actress. for passing worthless 
checks. On the site will be built a new 
clubhouse for the Société des Auvergnats, 
whose members all hail from the old 
province of Auvergne. Most prominent 
of Auvergnats is former Premier Pierre 
Laval. 


GERMANY 


Velvet Glove 
(See front cover) 

Down the Wilhelmstrasse, into the Ger- 
man Chancellery went _ bristle-lipped 
Adolf Hitler last week. He was led into 
the former office of the late great Bis- 
marck. Seated at the Iron Chancellor’s 
old desk, his soft white hands folded be- 
fore him, sat aged President Paul von 
Hindenburg. Near him stood smooth, 
grey Chancellor Franz von Papen and the 
State Secretary of the Reich, Dr. Otto 
Meissner. 

“Herr Hitler,” said Old Paul gravely, 
“are you willing that you or some other 
qualified persons of the National Socialist 
movement should enter a government 
headed by the present Chancellor?” 

“Excellenz,” answered handsome Adolf, 
“I am not willing, nor are my associates. 
We wish on the contrary to request’ the 
President to entrust us with leadership of 
the government of the Reich and with the 
entire state apparatus in full measure.” 


“And what power exactly do you imply 
in that request?” 

“Precisely the same power that Musso- 
lini exercised after the march on Rome!” 

President von Hindenburg hoisted his 
old frame half out of his chair: 

“Before my own conscience and in the 
light of my duty to the Fatherland I will 
not entrust such power to a party which 
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Only the Mussolinic would do. 


make use of it so one- 
sidedly! . . . You are to be then in oppo- 
sition! I trust you will oppose in a way 
that will be chivalrous, and I enjoin you 
in your future course to keep always in 
mind your duty to the Fatherland and 
your responsibility to the German people.” 
Adolf Hitler made no promise, clicked 
his heels, bowed, left the room. He rushed 
into conference with other Nazi leaders 
before returning to his headquarters at 
Munich. Chancellor von Papen dashed in 
another direction to a Cabinet meeting. 
Old Paul took his cane and walked slowly 
under the linden trees in the Chancellery 
garden. Thus ended a week of as tense 
plotting, bargaining and intrigue as Ger- 
many has seen since the War. 
Hauptmann von Schleicher. The most 
important man in Germany today, the 
man who foresaw this crisis, brought it on 
and was confidently prepared last week 
to deal with it, was not at the fateful 
interview. Generalleutnant Kurt von 
Schleicher, Minister of Defense, sat at 
his desk in the War Office fingering a 
paper in his desk drawer which he has had 
drawn up for days. If published, it will 
declare martial law throughout Germany, 
and the indefinite suspension of the 
Reichstag and parliamentary government. 
Pleasant, unassuming Kurt von Schlei- 
cher was born in Brandenburg, not far 
from Berlin, in 1882. In 1900 he entered 
the army at the age of 18, in the midst of 
the great final period of the German Em- 
pire. Because of the von in his name and 
his family connections he was able to get 
a commission in the Third Guard Regi- 


intends to 


ment as a Leutnant. Thirteen years later 
diligent Leutnant von Schleicher won q 
place on the General Staff and a promotion 
as Hauptmann (Captain). At the out. 
break of the War Hauptmann von Schlej- 
cher found himself one of the office staff 
of brilliant, erratic General Ludendorff. 
Promotion came slowly. It was 1918 be- 
fore Hauptmann von Schleicher won his 
majority. In the bloody days of 1919 
German authorities suddenly discovered 
the usefulness of quiet, unassuming Ma- 
jor von Schleicher. When the remnants 
of the old army were being reorganized in 
accordance with the Treaty of Versailles 
he helped General Hans von Seeckt or- 
ganize the Reichswehr and quietly took 
up a post in the Defense Ministry. In 
1926 he became Oberst (Colonel), in 1929 
Generalmajor, holding down a job that 
friends thought should satisfy him for the 
rest of his life—chief of the Ministry's 
Organization Department. Apparently he 
was devoid of ambition, a_ confirmed 
bachelor with a ready smile and a fund of 
smoking car stories. He delighted in large 
pale cigars and French red wine. He went 
stag hunting every autumn and celebrated 
every kill with a carefully chosen dinner 
Last year three things happened to change 
his entire life. To the amazement oi 
social Berlin, confirmed Bachelor von 
Schleicher married his cousin, became a 
Generalleutnant, and developed political 
ambitions. 

Paris. Twelve years of unrest, political 
squabbies, unemployment and riots had 
convinced him, a soldier since the age of 
puberty, that there could be neither peace 
nor security in Germany unless some way 
was found to re-establish the old German 
army and return to the form of govern- 
ment that Germans of his generation 
understand best: a monarchy. Smarter 
than most of the German military, he 
realized that neither of these things could 
come to pass unless France with her army 
of a half-million men was moilified. He 
assembled a little camariila of army ofi- 
cers and aristocrats and last winter began 
making secret trips to Paris. 

Sly von Schleicher knew that he could 
expect nothing from the French Rightists 
of the Poincaré-Tardieu-Laval group. He 
made his overtures to all the French oppo- 
sition leaders, especially to Radical 
Edouard Herriot, Socialist Léon Blum 
He offered them two definite concessions 
If France did not openly oppose his plans 
he would smother the German propaganda 
campaign against Poland, France’s ally, 
and he would break Germany’s close busi- 
ness and financial arrangements with Rus- 
sia. Also he would hold down Hitler. The 
rest is open news. Von Schleicher te- 
turned to Berlin, set his cabal against re- 
publican Chancellor Briining in motion, 
won over President von Hindenburg and 
set up his Junker, “Cabinet of Monocles 
under smartly groomed Lieut. Colonel 
Franz von Papen, his military subordinate. 

Monocles? Junker Cabinet of Mono- 
cles is too apt a phrase to discard. The 
members all act like Junkers; they look a 
if they should wear monocles. Actually 
none of them do, and only one member 8 
a true Junker in the narrowest sense: 4 
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Protestant landowner from East Prussia, 
Minister of the Interior Baron Wilhelm 
von Gayl. 

Relations. Sly General von Schleicher 
had reasons for selecting Baron von Gayl 
and Lieut. Colonel von Papen. The 
smooth von Papen married the niece of a 
French Marquis. He speaks almost per- 
fect French. He has many French friends 
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European 


BARON VON GAYL 


His French kin are important. 


and much money invested in French con- 
cerns. Baron von Gayl is descended from 
a1 Andreas Gail of Cologne, ennobled 
about 1390, one branch of whose descend- 
ats went to France, while the others 
moved east to Prussia and the Polish 
border. The French branch of the family 
till exists; the French army contains a 
General Baron Jean de Gail who as a 
colonel served on the Interallied Rhine- 
lind Commission. The von Gayls and de 
Gails remain on the best of terms, a fact 
which saved the life of one of them during 
the War.* 





*In the early part of the War one Quarter- 
master Henriet of the French Luneville Dragoons 
ld a cavalry patrol on reconnaissance in the 
Vosges Mountains. They suddenly found them- 
slves miles behind the German lines completely 
cut off from their own troops. All but five were 
tilled or captured. The five hid safely in the 
lorests, and there for two and a half years they 
stayed. In time other French stragglers reached 
them until there were 15 men in the band. They 
waged a little war of their own, hiding by day, 
riding German supply trains by night for food 
o keep from starving. One of their number 
finally betrayed them. The 15 guerillas were 
captured, court-martialed and sentenced to death, 
‘or not only had they killed a score of German 
wldiers but military authorities imposed the 
death penalty automatically on enemy soldiers 
who passed more than a fortnight behind the 
lines without surrendering. An orderly read out 
the names: 

“Henriet, Quartermaster of the Luneville 
pragoons, son of M. Henriet & Mme née de 
yall, 

A German officer sprang up to demand if 
Quartermaster Henriet was related to the von 
layls of East Prussia. He was. The whole case 
Was reported to the Kaiser by the Grand Duch- 
ss of Baden, friend of the family, and the 
“ntences of all 15 men were commuted to intern- 
ment in a prison camp. 
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When the von Papen Cabinet seized 
control of Germany and_ effectively 
doubled the army by taking over the Prus- 
sian state police, no French newspaper 
could approve, but they did publish hu- 
man interest stories explaining what 
beautiful French von Papen speaks, how 
much more Latin than Teuton he looks. 

Weimar Obsequies. Last week Junker 
von Gayl officiated at the strangest birth- 
day party the German Republic has had 
in its 13 hard-pressed years. As Minister 
of the Interior he was expected to make 
the leading address at the annual celebra- 
tion of the adoption of the Weimar Con- 
stitution. It was his duty and he did it. 
In the Reichstag chamber a polite audi- 
ence of diplomats, generals, bureaucrats 
and their wives gazed at a platform 
banked with mournful purple hydrangeas. 
Minister von Gayl never-once mentioned 
the word “republic” and to the ‘Weimar 
Constitution, object of the ceremony, he 
tossed the following lemon: 

“This Weimar Constitution is the only 
house the German people have to live in 
and it has proved to be woefully inade- 
quate. The Constitution needs revision.” 
He suggested four amendments: 1) Estab- 
lishing an Upper House on the model of 
the U. S. Senate. 2) Raising the voting 
age. 3) Revising the proportional system 
to reduce the number of political parties. 
4) Reforming the structure of the Reich 
to bring about complete harmony between 
the Reich and Prussian governments. 
Right Wing papers flatly headlined their 
stories: LAST CONSTITUTION DAY. 

Velvet Glove. There are two ways to 
play the Dictator. One may adopt the 
thundering voice and the imperial scowl 
like Benito Mussolini and his unsuccess- 
ful imitator Adolf Hitler, or one may pull 
the wires of diplomacy with the velvet 
gloves of a Metternich or Machi- 
avelli. Soft-spoken General von Schleicher 
prefers velvet gloves. He still smiles and 
tells jokes, likes to stand shyly in the 
back row in group photographs of the 
Cabinet. He dislikes announcements and 
interviews. Last week when cornered by 
the New York Times Correspondent 
Frederick T. Birchall he was -careful to 
doff his uniform for a grey sack suit and 
a most pacific necktie. Mild as milk were 
his answers to Correspondent Birchall’s 
written questions: 

“T object to the Reichswehr being 
thrown into the struggle of internal poli- 
tics. That I reject any sort of political 
dictatorship I made clear in my recent 
radio talk. . . . Can the outside world ex- 
pect the German people to be content with 
existing conditions? On the contrary there 
is reason for wondering that the German 
people bear their terrible distress so calm- 
ly and with such discipline. . . . A coun- 
try treated for 13 years as a pariah by the 
outside world simply had to forfeit the 
respect of its own people.” 

Handling Hitler. In von Schleicher’s 
devious plans for rebuilding a German 
army before attempting a monarchist 
coup, Adolf Hitler and his 400.000 drilled 
brownshirts loomed large. As General 
von Schleicher announced fortnight ago, 
“Such a movement must be made use of” 





(Time, Aug. 15). Winning Nazi support 
last year, he definitely promised them 
Cabinet posts should he and other mili- 
tarists succeed in setting up a Govern- 
ment. What Adolf Hitler was slow in 
realizing was that von Schleicher never 
had the slightest intention of allowing 
Nazis to run the government no matter 
how many votes they rolled up in a Reichs- 
tag election. Last week Hitler and von 
Schleicher went to the mat. Handsome 
Adolf, spurred on by his still more violent 
lieutenants, held out for complete control 
of the government. Sly von Schleicher 
offered him in turn first the Vice Chancel- 
lorship, an empty honor, with the Prussian 
Premiership thrown in; then the Ministry 
of the Interior and a series of minor posts. 
Finally possible was a compromise where- 
by Adolf Hitler might become Chancellor 
of Germany so long as Kurt von Schlei- 
cher remained Minister of Defense with 
the Nazi storm troops enlisted in the army 
as unarmed labor battalions. This might 
have saved everybody’s face but for Pres- 
ident von Hindenburg. The old Field 
Marshal whose mind is a little slow at 
following the niceties of political intrigue 
put his rheumatic foot down at handing 
the Chancellorship to the man who had 
opposed him for the presidency, the man 
whom he secretly considers a ne’er-do- 
well opportunist 


siasihlliediiia 
Infelicitous 

Formidable Frau Tony Sender, 43, 
Reichstag Deputy and member of the So- 
cial Democratic party, is one of the best 
known women politicians in Germany. 
Recently an opponent referred to her in 
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Tony SENDER 
“Sex appeal? I am outraged!” 


debate as Die Sexappealische Fraulein. 
Sex-appeal is a fighting word to Spinster 
Sender. She immediately sued for slander. 
Last week three white-cravatted Berlin 
judges rendered their decision: It is no 
slander in the German Reich to accuse a 
lady of possessing sex appeal, “but the ex- 
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pression is infelicitous and not in very 
good taste.” 
Frau Sender took the decision hard. 


“This is a curse!” she shouted. “I am 


outraged!” 


FINLAND 
Occult Purposes 


For more than a year Helsingfors police 
have been baffled by ghouls. Some 40 
corpses have been exhumed, mutilated, 
left lying beside their open graves. Pub- 
lic indignation has run high. Involved in 
the controversy were Minister of the In- 
terior Baron Ernst von Born, who cast 
suspicion on Freemason organizations, and 
a Colonel Susitaivil who was accused of 
hampering police investigations. Last 
week Finland’s Freemasons were cleared. 
Police raided a cemetery, caught three 
men and two women in the act of dissect- 
ing a cadaver. In the man’s pockets were 
several pigeons. They explained that cer- 
tain parts of the corpses, supplemented by 
pigeon blood, were very useful for “occult 
purposes,” 


SPAIN 
Coup Recouped 


Spain’s mid-August heat is dry, oppres- 
sive. Business, traffic and government 
move slowly. Public officials leave 
Madrid for a rest, as did President Niceto 
Alcala Zamora last week. But heat meant 
nothing to a veteran of Moroccan cam- 
paigns, swart General Jose Sanjurjo,* good 
friend of the late Dictator Primo De 
Rivera and of exiled King Alfonso, whom 
he faintly, fatly resembles. “Just the 
time for a coup d’état,” he chuckled to 
himself as he sped south from Madrid one 
torrid night. 

Next day Sevillanos on their way to 
lunch heard the clatter of hoofs, the tramp 
of feet, much blowing of bugles in the 
broad Plaza de Espana. There they found 
General Sanjurjo on horseback before the 
city hall. Behind him was a column of 
Civil Guards, infantry and medical corps. 
From his pocket the general withdrew a 
piece of paper, unfolded it, read: 

“T, Jose Sanjurjo, general in the Span- 
ish Army, constitute myself captain- 
eeneral of Andalusia and order all previous 
dispositions concerning the public order 
superseded. I also declare the present 
local authorities without jurisdiction. Viva 
Espana!” 

An hour later Seville was in General 
Sanjurjo’s hands. Arrested and clapped 
into the military barracks were Governor 
Valera Valverde, the mayor, the chief of 
police and seven councilmen. Lieut.- 
Colonel Marquis de Sauceda was named 
Governor of Seville. From Algeciras and 
from Jerez de la Frontera, where all 
Spain’s sherry is made, came mutinying 
troops to join the rebels. At Cartagena a 
naval garrison mutinied. In Granada and 
Malaga revolutionary fervor ran high. 
General Sanjurjo cut all telegraph & tele- 
phone wires north of Seville. The general, 
who had escorted Queen Victoria from 


“San-hhoor-hho.” 


*Proncurnced 
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Spain after last year’s revolution, an- 
nounced that his coup was “purely re- 
publican.” Few believed him. 

Meanwhile in Madrid a crowd of muti- 
nous soldiers set out from their barracks 
for the post office and war office. When 
they neared the war office from all sides 
appeared truckloads of police, shooting as 
they came. The rebel lines wavered, broke. 
The soldiers ran for cover, shooting as 
they ran. Seven fell. Police took 200 
prisoners, including eight men found in a 
room near the war office where they said 
they had met to play poker. A doctor, 
passing in a taxicab, was drilled through 
the head. Within four hours the uprising 
was over, Madrid was quiet under mariial 
law. 

From Madrid two infantry regiments, 
artillery and bombing planes started for 
Seville. General Sanjurjo sent twelve 
soldiers -with a trainload of dynamite to 
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GENERAL JOSE SANJURJO 
A sleepy policeman took him in. 


blow up the bridge at Lora del Rio. These 
fell captive to a squad of Civil Guards 
from Cordoba. By _ nightfall General 
Sanjurjo was in a panic. Reinforcements 
from the south had not arrived. Emis- 
saries he sent to nearby towns were 
caught and jailed. At midnight he sum- 
moned General Gonzales y Gonzales, de- 
livered his command to him. Then he 
collected nine loyal lieutenants including 
his son, piled them into two automobiles, 
fled toward the Portuguese frontier. 

At daybreak in Huelva a sleepy police- 
man named Joaquin Segovia was stopped 
by two cars, asked the way to Portugal. 
Officer Segovia raised his rifle. Without 
more ado General Sanjurjo hopped out of 
the first car, shook the policeman by the 
hand. “I congratulate you,” said he. 
“With only a rifle you forced us to sur- 
render.” 

While General Sanjurjo was being taken 
to Madrid for trial by the Supreme Court, 
Premier Manuel Azana began retiring all 
officers suspected of comolicity in the re- 
volt. In frontier towns scores of escaping 
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monarchists were arrested. The Marquis 
de Festival, at whose Seville house General 
Sanjurjo made his headquarters, was 
chased toward Gibraltar by Civil Guards. 
As the pursuers’ car drew up alongside his 
car he jammed on the brakes, jumped out, 
waded into the Strait and began swimming, 
Later a motorboat picked him up, still 
swimming toward Africa. 

In Seville mobs burned monarchists’ 
homes, freed Communists and Syndicalists 
from jail, mobbed royalist newspaper 
offices. As prisoners left the jail, others— 
participants in the revolt—went in. Re. 
publican demonstrations were staged in 
Cordoba, Valencia, Santander, Barcelona. 
In Madrid the conservative papers 
A. B. C., Informaciones, El Debate and 
Nacion were suspended. Casualties of 
the revolt : 1,000 arrested, go wounded, ten 
killed, including one Nicanor Puerto who 
committed suicide. The Government 
promised General Sanjurjo would not be 


executed “unless the law left no alter- 
native.’ Disloyal Civil Guards were 
stripped of their epaulets. President 


Alcala Zamora distributed 500,000 pesetas 
in rewards to the republic’s heroes, 

In Konigswart, Czechos!ovakia, onetime 
King Alfonso denied he had any hand in 
the revolt, expressed grief over the blood- 
shed. His third son, Prince Juan Carlos, 
who was reported to have been the royal- 
ists’ choice for King, was in a Ceylon 
hospital with malaria he had caught while 
cruising as a midshipman on the British 
cruiser Enterprise. 

From Mexico City Spanish Ambassador 
Alvarez del Vayo called Minister of Pub- 
lic Works Indalecio Prieto by transat- 
lantic telephone. “Why are you sad?” 
asked. “Is the revolution succeeding’ 
Replied Minister Prieto: “I am sad be- 
cause this call is costing 15 pesetas a 
minute. The Republic is stronger than 
ever. Adios.” 





CHINA 


Almond-Eyed Fascismo? 

The only leader of modern China who 
has inherited his authority is the well- 
meaning, hollow-eyed young man known 
throughout China as “The Young Mar- 
shal,” Chang Hsueh-liang. He is the ée- 
posed warlord of Manchuria and, until 
last week, ruler of Peiping and the sur- 
rounding province. Last week destiny 
caught up with him and with the res 
of China. 

Chang Hsueh-liang is the son of Chang 
Tso-lin, one of the most picturesque 
Chinese characters to emerge since the 
death of that grand old lady, the Empress 
Dowager Tzu-hsi. Chang Tso-lin was 4 
bandit who made himself master of Mar- 
churia before the breakup of the Empit 
in rgt1, and then developed streaks 0! 
patriotism. He was extremely proud 0! 
his nickname, “The Old Tiger,” whic 
originated in his drooping mustaches ant 
his striped mandarin robes.* In the Tiget 


*Ex-Bandit Chang, of course, was no Mar- 
darin, could scarcely read or write, a fact 
which he did not like to be reminded. He swot 
“Tf I find anyone from Peking or Canton sayim 
I can’t read and write I will send him hot 
with his ears in his pocket.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


Room of his Mukden palace he kept enor- 
mous stuffed Manchurian tigers, served 
cups of what was supposed to be hot 
tigers’ blood to his guests. More impor- 
tant, he was one of the shrewdest, wiliest 
politicians in the East. Secretly opposed 
to Japan, he hypnotized Japanese officials 
for years into keeping him in power in 
Manchuria. With other walrus-mustach- 
joed brigands of the Manchurian steppes 
as his generals he built up a powerful 
amy, built a tremendous arsenal at Muk- 
den, extended his sway to Peiping (then 
Peking, the capital). 

To Japan, Manchuria represents her 
greatest source of raw materials and an 
outlet for her swarming population. 
“When we got Korea,” admitted a frank 
Japanese official recently, “we found it 
was already full of Koreans.” Crafty 
Chang Tso-lin accepted enormous “loans” 
fom Japan, then used this money to 
spread anti-Japanese propaganda and to 
build railways competing with Japanese 
lines already in existence. In 1928 Japan 
finally saw through the Old Tiger. One 
June day he rode back to Mukden from 
Peking on his private train. There is a 
point on the outskirts of Mukden where 
the tracks of Chang’s Peking-Mukden 
line pass under a bridge of the Japanese- 
owned South Manchuria Railway. Work- 
men were seen working on the under side 
of that bridge during the night. The only 
place where a lookout could have hidden 
was inside a Japanese sentry box. At the 
very instant when Chang’s private train 
passed under the bridge an electrically 
wired bomb dropped down on his private 
car, blew the Old Tiger out of all con- 
sideration. 

Young Chang, inheritor of his father’s 
great domain, had neither the force nor 
the ability to handle it. The best inten- 
tioned young man in the world, he is 
temperamentally unfitted to be a soldier 
and, despite painful efforts to break him- 
self of the habit, he is a narcotics addict. 
Son Chang had a problem to face that 
the wily old Tiger was spared—the par- 
tially united China of the Nationalist gov- 
ermment. Old Chang Tso-lin, living in the 
days of the great war lords, concentrated 
his intrigues on Manchuria, Northern 
China and Japan. 

When Japan invaded Manchuria and 
captured Mukden, Chang Hsueh-liang, the 
Young Marshal, was ruined. His arsenal 
and fortune were seized, his army was 
shattered, he lost face before all China. 
There still remained to him Peiping, and 
there until last week he remained. Now 
that Manchuria was lost he allied himself 
definitely with the Nationalist government 
ot Chiang Kai-shek. The Young Marshal 
was a broken reed, but on that reed the 
Nationalists leaned heavily because of 
Peiping. Despite the growth of Nanking 
and the commercial supremacy of Shang- 
hai, Peiping still Jooks like the capital of 
China. It is one of the tourist centres 
of the world—more so than ever now that 
the vast, incredible Forbidden City with 
ls acres of palaces beneath acres of yellow 
tile roofs has been opened to visitors. 
Manchuria may go to Japan, Canton and 
the south may secede, Outer Mongolia 


may be quietly absorbed by Russia, but 
so long as the central Nanking government 
has a semblance of control over Peiping 
they can claim with justice to be the gov- 
ernment of China. 

Fortnight ago the reed broke. Wang 
Ching-wei, Cantonese leader who joined 
his old enemy Chiang Kai-shek to oppose 
Japan at Shanghai, resigned as Premier 
of the Nanking government, dragging the 
entire cabinet with him and sending an 
acid note to Chiang Kai-shek complaining 
bitterly at the piffling resistance to Japan 
put up by Chang Hsueh-liang, the Young 
Marshal. Sick, discouraged, disgraced, the 
Young Marshal offered his resignation too 
(Time, Aug. 15). All the pleading of 
Chiang Kai-shek could not make him 
withdraw it last week. 

In any other country the consequence 
of such a move would have been immedi- 
ate turmoil, but the body politic of China 








International 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
His new secrets could not be telegraphed. 


is so loosely articulated that it can lose 
an arm or a leg without feeling it for 
weeks. So China drifted along last week. 
Not so Chiang Kai-shek. Night after night 
he was up all night. Airplanes—several 
piloted by U. S. flyers—roared out to 
Shanghai, Hankow, Peiping, carrying mes- 
sages too secret to be telegraphed, even 
in code. Stubborn Wang remained in hid- 
ing in the French concession at Shanghai, 
refusing to withdraw his resignation or to 
stick so much as the top of his head out 
of his hole. All negotiations with Chiang’s 
representatives he left to his small, sleek 
wife who rushed busily in a limousine 
from his hiding place to her hotel and 
back again. 

Soon correspondents thought they knew 
what Chiang Kai-shek was planning. In 
the past 50 years China has experimented 
with every sort of government known to 
the western world: absolute monarchy, 
constitutional monarchy, republicanism, 
communism, military dictatorship. With a 
Communist movement steadily growing in 
the upper Yangtze Valley (Time, Aug. 


15), the Nationalist government must do 
something about internal as well as ex- 
ternal affairs. An opposite of Communism 
which China has not tried is Fascism, and 
last week Chiang Kai-shek was reported 
to be organizing a Chinese Fascismo with 
the 3,000 cadets of his Whampoa Military 
Academy as blackshirts and himself as 
an almond-eyed Mussolini. Even this 
would not work unless he could find some- 
one to take young Marshal Chang’s place 
at Peiping to hold the north for him. 
For days he bargained frantically with 
three possible candidates: Ho Ying-chin, 
Minister of War in the Wang Cabinet; 
Han Fu-chu, War Lord of Shantung; old 
Marshal Wu Pei-fu, the Scholar War 
Lord. The three candidates remained coy, 
having discovered two highly objection- 
able tin cans attached to this offer: 1) the 
new lord of Peiping can expect no subsidy 
from the Nationalist government; 2) he 
will be expected to take the blame for the 
apathetic Manchurian and Japanese policy 
which Chiang Kai-shek intends to pursue. 

Yakamashii. The Young Marshal's in- 
herited province of Manchuria was def- 
initely lost to him last week. At a dinner 
in New York for the Council on Foreign 
Relations U. S. Secretary of State Stimson 
had said: 

“Moral disapproval, when it becomes 
the disapproval of the whole world, takes 
on a significance hitherto unknown in in- 
ternational law.” 

This struck the supersensitive skins of 
Japanese statesmen as a direct charge of 
aggression in Manchuria. Possibly organ- 
ized by the Foreign Office, all Japanese 
newspapers commenced a great Yaka- 
mashii or “Big Noise.” Above the Yaka- 
mashii a Foreign Office spokesman an- 
nounced that Japan was just about to 
recognize formally the existence of her 
puppet state “Manchoukuo.” As a prac- 
tical step toward doing so General Nobuy- 
oshi Muto replaced General Honjo as 
commander in Manchuria with the impres- 
sive titles of “Supreme Military and 
Commander,” “Ambassador on Special 
Mission.” 

Adding to Manchuria’s crown of sor- 
rows the Sungari River rose in one of the 
worst floods in Manchurian memory. Har- 
bin was under water. Some 30,000 people 
were reported drowned. Yellow bloated 
bodies bumped against the eaves in the 
lower part of the city, water was three 
feet deep in the National City Bank. In 
a refugee camp 22-people died of cholera 
Starving parents offered their daughters 
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Hot & Purified 

On again last week was China’s anti- 
Japanese boycott, cause of the much de- 
plored Japanese invasion of Shanghai. On 
pain of a general strike, the Chinese Sea- 
men & Pilots’ Association ordered Chinese 
shipowners to refuse to refuel with Jap- 
anese coal. In Shanghai two new boycott 
clubs were formed, known respectively as 
The Purified Heart & Hot Blood Corps 
for the Extermination of Traitors, and 
The Blood & Soul Society. 
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Xth Olympiad 

From the huge Olympic Coliseum, with 
its three flagpoles, 105,000 seats and 
Olympic torch, the scene of the Xth 
Olympiad shifted last week to the 50- 
metre Olympic swimming pool, where 
10,000 spectators with Japanese parasols 
sat in a small concrete stadium looking 
down at a narrow block of pale green 
water. 

U. S. women swimmers have been the 
best in the world since they started com- 
peting in the Olympics and it was assumed 
beforehand that they would win four out 
of the five races last week. Big Helene 
Madison of Seattle, who was planning to 
retire last week after a year of setting 
more records than she can remember, won 
her two free-style races, at 100 and 400 
metres, though not as easily as everyone 
had expected. Willy Den Ouden of Hol- 
land and Mrs. Eleanor Garrati Sayville of 
California paced her to a new Olympic 
record of 1:06.8 in the first. Lenore Kight 
was never more than a foot behind in the 
400-metre race which set a world’s record 
(5:28.5). 

Pretty Eleanor Holm of New York de- 
cided not to try for an Olympic record in 
the 1oo-metre back stroke race. Instead 
of steering by the row of flags over her 
lane, she kept her head turned to watch 
Philomena Mealing of Australia whom she 
beat by 5 ft. The one race that U. S. 
women swimmers have never done well 
in, the 200-metre breast stroke, went to a 
16-year-old Australian schoolgirl, Clare 
Dennis of Sydney, who made an Olympic 
record of 3:06.4, a ripple ahead of little 
Hideko Maehata of Japan. An unbeat- 
able U. S. team of Josephine McKim, 
Helen Johns, Eleanor Sayville and Helene 
Madison won the 400-metre relay in 4:38 
(Olympic record). 

More amazing than the prowess of the 
U. S. girl swimmers was the performance 
of several youths representing Japan. 
They far outclassed the U. S., whose men 
swimmers have won most of the events 
in previous Olympics. The first Japanese 
Olympic swimmers, competing at Ant- 
werp in 1920, were peculiarly inept. They 
used an antiquated side-stroke and were 
anxious to learn how to do the crawl. 
Most Japanese athletes, other than swim- 
mers, in the current Olympic Games have 
likewise been concerned with learning how 
to compete rather than winning prizes. 
Japanese skiers in the Winter Olympic 
Games last February amused Lake Placid 
school children by turning awkward 
somersaults over jumps and falling down 
even on the level. Except for Broad- 
jumper Chuhei Nambu who holds the 
world’s record, Nipponese track athletes 
did not excel last fortnight except in 
courage. Schoichiro Takenaka finished 
the 5,000-metre two laps behind the field 
in a daze of exhaustion but refused to col- 
lapse until he had finished. 

The first Japanese victory in the Xth 
Olympiad was won last week in the 100- 
metre free style swim, when 17-year-old 
Yasuji Miyazaki of Tokyo, who had set 
an Olympic record in his semifinal heat, 
won by an arm’s length, with Tatsugo 
Kawaishi, his team-mate, second. 


The 700 Japanese sportswriters who 
had accompanied their Olympic team of 
122 had a hard time thinking up un- 
accustomed superlatives for young Miya- 
zaki, but they had an even harder time 
later in the week. Miyazaki and his three 
team-mates from Waseda University— 
Masanori Yusa, Hisakichi Toyoda and 
Takashi Yokoyama—made a procession 
of the 800-metre relay, beating the U. S. 
by 15 yd. in 8:58.4, or 38 sec. faster 
than the record. The 1oo-metre back- 
stroke title which the U. S. swimmers have 
won since 1912 was a clean sweep for 
Japan, with 19-year-old Masaji Kiyokawa 
in first place, Toshio Irie and Kentaro 
Kawatsu almost tied 5 ft. behind him. 

In the 400-metre free style final Clar- 
ence (“Buster”) Crabbe won the first 
men’s swimming race for the U. S. by 
overtaking the world’s record holder Jean 
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. swam true to form. 


Taris of France in the last few strokes. 
Beady-eyed Tsutomu Oyokata was in 
third place with two more Japanese be- 
hind him. Yoshiyuki Tsuruta, 27-year-old 
Manchurian, barely distanced his 14-year- 
old compatriot, Reizo Koike, in the 200- 
metre breast-stroke and in the 1.500- 
metre free-style race, climactic event of 
the week, two more Japanese urchins fin- 
ished first and second. Little Kusuo Kita- 
mura, 14, raced the whole distance 
shoulder to shoulder with his team-mate 
Shozo Makino, 15, before he sprinted in 
the last two laps to win by 2 yd. in 19:14.4 
—24.3 sec. under the record. 
Springboard Diving. Spectators at 
the men’s finals were amazed when they 
saw a small, round-shouldered man 
dressed in his street clothes scuttle up to 
the edge of the pool and flop awkwardly 
in. He was a German sportswriter, win- 
ning a $100 bet. Pleased, he returned to 
the press-box, tried to dry himself with 
a handkerchief while Michael (“Mickey 
Riley”) Galitzen. tow-haired, 22-year-old 
law-student at Southern California, won 
the championship with 161.58 points to 
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158.54 for Harold (“Dutch’’) Smith, who 
had been unable to practice for a week 
because of a strained stomach muscle. 

In the women’s finals,  flax-haired 
Georgia Coleman evened her score with 
little Katherine (“Minnow”) Rawls who 
had beaten her in the Olympic trials, 
Jane Fauntz of Chicago piled up a lead 
in the compulsory routine but slipped up 
on a running full twist on her third volun- 
tary dive, took third place with Minnow 
Rawls second. 

Platform Diving. Heavily strapped 
with adhesive tape where she had sprained 
her back the day before, Dorothy Poyn- 
ton still managed to beat Georgia Coleman 
by a comfortable point margin, 40.26 to 
35.56. Her best dive was a running swan 
from the 1o-metre platform. The men’s 
championship was closer. This time 
Harold Smith took the lead, lost it twice 
to Galitzen, won it back before he finished 
his performance with a flying forward 
one-and-a-half somersault that gave him 
the championship by a fraction, 124.80 
points to 124.28 for Galitzen. 

Water Polo. First riot of the Xth 
Olympiad occurred after the first match 
in the water polo tournament, when Ger- 
many had beaten Brazil, 7 to 3. Angered 
by the decisions of the referee, huge Bela 
Komjadi of Hungary, two of the Brazili- 
ans crawled out of the pool and attacked 
him. Their team-mates helped them. The 
Germans helped Referee Komjadi. Dr. 
Leo Donath of Hungary, secretary of the 
International Swimming Federation, tried 
to stop the fight. Police arrived and 
whacked him as well as the battling con- 
testants. Bruised and bitter, Dr. Donath 
left the arena. Said Referee Komjadi: 
“The Brazilians have no idea of how to 
play water polo. . It stands to reason 
that if I were to be unfair I, as a Hun- 
garian, would be prejudiced against the 
Germans, our big rivals... .” The 
Brazilians were disqualified and Hungary 
won three games, the last one 16 to 0 
against Japan, for the Olympic water polo 
championship. 


Other events: 

@ Rodp Singh, left inside of the Indian 
field hockey team, made half the goals 
that enabled his team to beat the U.S. 
24 to 1 in the title game. 

@ After winning the middleweight catch- 
as-catch-can wrestling championship, Ivar 
Johansson, Swedish policeman, took a 
Turkish bath instead of attending his vic- 
tory ceremonies. Then, 11 |b. lighter, he 
won the welterweight Graeco-Roman 
wrestling championship. Other Graeco- 
Roman champions were Finnish Vaino 
Kokkinen, who defended his 1928 middle- 
weight championship; Carl Westergren 
Swedish bus-driver, who won_ the 
middleweight championship in 1920, the 
lightweight championship in 1924, the 
heavyweight championship last week. 
@, Gymnasts competed in the Los Angeles 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium. Scores after five 
days’ competition: Italy, 541.85; U. 5 
522.275; Finland, 50G.775. 

@ Jacques Le Brun, skipper of a French 
monotype sloop, protested to the judges 
that an Italian boat had failed to give him 
sea room at the start of the ninth race 
The judges disallowed the protest, dis 
qualified Skipper Le Brun. He took his 
claim to the Olympic Protest Committee 
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which differed with the judges, awarded 
skipper Le Brun a first place that gave 
France the monotype championship in- 
sead of Holland, 87 points to 85. Sweden 
won the six-metre boat championship. 
The other yachting championships went 
to two U. S. boats—Gilbert Gray’s star 
Joop Jupiter, Owen Churchill’s eight- 
metre boat Angelita. 

¢ By hitting six different life-sized targets 
in the two-second finals, Major Renzo 
Morigi of the Fascist militia won the 
pistol shooting championship for Italy, 
with Heinrich Hax of Germany second. 

( Most exacting equestrian event in last 
week’s Olympics was the dressage, to test 
the intelligence, skill and poise of horses 
riders in 23 movements to be executed 
in less than 16 min. in a 60 X 20-metre 
arena. Commandant Francois Lesage of 
France won first place with his black 
gelding Taine, as he had at the Interna- 
tional Dressage of Geneva last year. A 
jury disqualified Captain Bertil Sandstrom 
of Sweden for clucking to his mount 
(riders must use neither tongue nor whip), 
awarded second place to Commandant 
Charles Marion of France. 

@ A 1,000-piece band with six drum- 
majors played between halves of a 
lmonstration U. S. football game in 
which a team of players from Stanford, 
California and the University of Southern 
California beat a Harvard-Yale-Princeton 
tam 7 to 6, under floodlights, in the 
Olympic Stadium. 

€ Displeased by a decision against him, 
Eduardo Lopez, curly-haired Mexican 
iencer, flung his sword into the air. It 
jounced over the guard rail, injured the 
hand of a small boy. Dismayed, Fencer 
Lopez apologized, was disqualified. In the 
iencing team championships France won 
the foils and épée, Hungary the sabre. 

€ An all-star lacrosse team of Canada lost 
the deciding game of a two-out-of-three- 
game exhibition series to Johns Hopkins, 
7 to 4. 

€ U. S. Olympic boxers won the team 
hmpionship with two championships, 
three third places. Heavyweight cham- 
pion was Santiago Lovell, Argentine 
Negro, 

€ In the single sculls final, long-nosed 
Henry Robert Pearce of Australia, rowing 
with the quick savage stroke that won 
ior him in 1928, built up a two-and-a-half- 
ength lead. Five hundred metres from 
he finish, Bill Miller, 26-year-old oarsman 
ot Philadelphia, pulling with a quicker 
wing, began to cut down the open water 
vetween the bow of his shell and the stern 
ot Pearce’s. Miller’s bow was coming up 
ven with the waist of Pearce’s shell when 
Pearce’s bow reached the finish. 

Last major event of the Xth Olympiad 
was the final heat in the 2.000-metre race 
ot eight-oared crews, between England, 
‘anada, Italy and the U. S. It was the 
race that Californians have been waiting 
or all year. A University of California 
ttw won the Olympic Championship in 
1928. The U. S. crew on the starting line 
fast week was another California crew, 
undefeated in a season of college rowing 
ind in the Olympic trials. 

Eighty thousand people along the Long 
Beach course saw an unforgettable finish. 
Coming into the last 200 metres, the bow 
ot the California shell was a half-length 
head of Canada and England but it was 
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Miyazaki, Yusa, Tovopa & YoKOYAMA 


They upset the record and 700 Japanese sportswriters. 


even with the bow of the Italian boat. 
Dressed in blue shirts, pulling with the 
same kind of quick, hard-catching stroke 
that coach Ky Ebright teaches his Cali- 
fornians, the Italians made their bow 
move out ahead. With 100 metres to go, 
it was 3 ft. in front of California. Cox- 
swain Norrie Graham of California backed 
his stroke up to 44. The 3 ft. grew slowly 
narrower. Twenty-five yards from the 
finish, it was 1 ft. At the finish, California 
was ahead, by the width of a hand. 
Canada’s Leander crew was 8 ft. behind 
Italy, England was fourth by 6 ft. more. 

A crowd of 95.000 saw the Olympic 
Torch extinguished, the 1936 Olympic 
Games promised to Berlin in the cere- 
monies that closed the most successful 
modern Olympiad on record. Final point 
score (three points for first place, two for 
second, one for third): 

First Second Third Points 

United 39 32 2 202 

Italy 2 I 

Japan 

Sweden 

France ? 34 

Finland ; 8 33 

Germany ; } 33 

Great Britain.... | 5 r« 

Canada 

Hungary 

Holland 

Australia 

Argentina 

South Africa 

Austria 

Ireland 

Czechoslovak: 


I 

I 62 
' 37 
3 


36 


Denmark 
Philippines 
Latvia 
Switzerland 
Greece 
Spain 
Uruguay .. 
New Zealand 
Last week’s Olympics, witnessed by 
1,000,000 spectators who paid $2,009,000, 
were the second Olympic Games held in 
the U. S. The first. at St. Louis in 1904, 
attracted few foreign competitors. 


I I 
I I 
I I 
I I 


Sarazen Out 

For short, swart Gene Sarazen, open 
champion of Britain, open champion of 
the U. S.. there remained this year only 
one more province of the professional 


golfing world to conquer—the U. S. pro- 
championship (match play) 
which he has won two times since 1922. 
Last fortnight, officials of the Professional 
Golfers Association, eager to have Sarazen 
in the field, offered to qualify him auto- 
matically. Sarazen, against anything that 
might make his record less than perfect, 
declined. Last week he went to the Rock- 
ville Centre Country Club (L. I.) to play 
in the sectional qualifying round for one 
of the 14 places in the New York District. 


fessional 


His putting was wobbly, his irons 
erratic. His 152, eight over par for two 
rounds, left him tied with six other pro- 
fessionals for the last two places in the 
14. In a “sudden death” play-off, John 
Golden and two Turnesa brothers won the 
last three places with birdie threes on the 
first hole. Sarazen’s birdie three on the 
third hole came too late to put him in the 
list of qualifiers unless one of them, pos- 
sibly Charley Lacey, his assistant at Lake- 
ville Country Club, withdraws before the 
tournament begins next fortnight in 
St. Paul. 


Who Won 


@ Horace E. Dodge’s seven-year-old- 
speedboat Delphine IV, driven by Bill 
Horn of Newport News, Va.: the 29th 
running of the Gold Cup Race; with a 
record heat of 59.21 m. p. h.; at Lake 
Montauk, L. I. 

@ Frank Parker, 16-year-old Milwaukee 
tennist who plans next year to be the 
Wimbledon doubles partner of Ellsworth 
Vines: the U. S. junior singles champion- 
ship, beating Gene Mako of California 
6-8, 3-6, 6-1, 9-7, 6-2 in the final; at 
Culver, Ind 

@ Frederick H. Prince’s America’s Cup 
sloop Weetamoe, sailed by Harold S$ 
Vanderbilt: the fourth day’s run of the 
New York Yacht Club’s annual cruise; by 
8 min. (corrected time), against Gerard 
M. Lambert’s Vanitie, re-rigged this year 
and sailed by Secretary of the Navy 
Adams; at Mattapoisett, Mass. 

@ Baron Gottfried von Cramm of Berlin: 
the German tennis championship; beating 
Roderich Menzel of Czechoslovakia 3-6, 
6-2, 6-2, 6-3 in the final; at Hamburg 
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The New Pictures 
Night Mayor (Columbia). Using one 


of Mayor Jimmy Walker's favorite puns 
for a title is not the only means by which 
this cinema manages to make unmistak- 
able the resemblance of its hero, Mayor 
Bobby Kingston, to Manhattan’s famed 
executive. Mayor Kingston (Lee Tracy) 
wakes up one morning to find that his 
political activities are the subject of an 
unfriendly investigation. He dedicates a 
bridge from a microphone in his bedroom, 
starts for a city board meeting, ends up 
backstage at a musical show where he 
demonstrates a dance routine to a chorus 
girl named Doree Dawn (Evalyn Knapp). 
Presently occurs the party at which the 








Lee Tracy & VALET 
Valet: “Please lie down. I used to be an 
undertaker.” 


chorus girl squabbles with a young ad- 
mirer, endears herself to Mayor Kingston 
by comforting him when news about the 
investigation makes him morose. 

Unlike Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, who last week did not interest 
himself in Mayor Walker’s domestic be- 
havior (see p. 10), the Governor in this 
picture shows a vaguely paternal! disap- 
proval for Mayor Kingston’s extra-marital 
entanglements. When the Mayor recklessly 
goes to meet Doree Dawn in an Atlantic 
City hotel, only the quick action of his 
manager saves the situation. The man- 
ager effects a speedy reconciliation be- 
tween the chorus girl and her first admirer. 
The mayor mournfully marries them. 
Only New Yorkers with very special in- 
side knowledge know how closely this plot 
adheres to Mayor Walker’s friendship 
with Actress Betty Compton, who sud- 
denly married Cinema Director Edward 
Duryea Dowling last year and left town 
(Time, March 2, 1931). 

Most neatly timed of the topical 
cinemas which Hollywood has recently 
furnished, this one is also one of the least 
instructive, most diverting. More vulgar 
than Mayur Walker, Mayor Kingston has 
himself measured for a suit in the presence 
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of guests. Less able than his prototype, 
Mayor Kingston cannot tie his own black 
tie. Before his valet does it for him, he 
startles his master by saying: “Please lie 
down. I used to be an undertaker.” 


——— 


War Correspondent (Columbia). If 
the journalist in this picture wore a patch 
on his eye instead of a sling on his arm, 
Hearst-Reporter Floyd Gibbons might 
have good grounds for a libel suit. Cor- 
respondent Franklin Bennett (Ralph 
Graves) chatters rapidly into microphones 
while covering Sino-Japanese hostilities 
and has several even more unpleasant 
traits. He is a craven poseur who ro- 
manticizes his newsgathering exploits hop- 
ing that his public will consider him a hero. 
The antagonism between Ralph Graves 
and Jack Holt which has been maintained 
through several recent pictures is more 
bitter than usual in this one. Holt is a 
thick-skinned aviator who sells his serv- 
ices to whichever warlord pays him best. 
He is supporting the girl (Lila Lee) whom 
Graves wants to marry. When a warlord 
named Fang. whose army Holt has de- 
serted, kidnaps her, it gives Holt a chance 
to do his first good turn in seven reels, 
Graves a chance to show that he is not a 
coward all the time. A silly but kinetic 
melodrama, War Correspondent is distin- 
guished by the presence of the most re- 
volting Chinaman who has ever appeared 
in cinema. Fang (Tetsu Komai) is so hor- 
rible that his prisoners begin to squeal and 
jabber as soon as they look at him. His 
table manners are such that when he gob- 
bles the hindquarters of a pig he seems to 
be a cannibal. 


Bird of Paradise (RKO), which cost 
$1,000,000 to make and is the most ex- 
pensive product to date of RKO’s new 
management, amounts to a pleasant little 
lesson in Hawaiian without tears. Based 
upon the ingenuous notion that the South 
Seas are virgin territory for the cinema, 
it discloses as breathtaking novelties sev- 
eral native ceremonies, a volcano spouting 
lava like wheatena and a hunt for flying 
fish with primitive lacrosse nets. When 
a volcano appears in the cinema it is 
usually safe to assume that there will be 
very little else in the way of a story. 
A boatload of tunloving U. S. travelers 
drops in at Tahiti and one of them (Joel 
McCrea) stays to make love to a native 
princess (Dolores Del Rio). He abducts 
her and builds her, with amazing ease, a 
native mansion where they live until the 
volcano begins to regurgitate. Then her 
tribesrien come to get them, to throw 
them into the volcano. The schooner with 
McCrea’s friends comes back in time but 
the princess. for reasons of her own, de- 
cides to stay on the island. 


“Verbal Turpitude”’ 
Cinema Tsar Will Hays and his Motion 


Picture Producers & Distributors of 
America, Inc. have such a hard time con- 
trolling the lubricity of the cinema that to 
expect them to control the lubricity of 
anything else would seem too much. Yet 
the Hays organization sometimes attempts 
it. Last year, regulations against salacious 
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cinemadvertising were added to the indus- 
try’s code. Last week came another inci- 
dent to heat and bother the upright Pres. 
byterian soul of Tsar Hays. In Motion 
Picture Magazine appeared an interview 
with decadent-looking Tallulah Bankhead 
(daughter of Alabama’s onetime Repre- 
sentative William Brockman Bankhead), 
written by one Gladys Hall. Reported 
Miss Hall: 

“T am told that Tallul’ is never de. 
cently hypocritical. . . . She reveals All— 
and more than all. . . . She gives to all 
functions of living and loving, of body and 
soul, their round Rabelaisian, biological 
names. . . . It is said that she speaks of 
her love affairs with equal frankness. She 
has a romantic interlude and afterwards, 
discusses it with lurid details. It matters 
not whether the recent recipient of her 
favors happens to be among those present 
or not . . . she is said to dilate upon his 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


“T am not promiscuous, you know.” 


ways and wiles, his abilities and disabili- 
ties, his prowess or his lack of prowess 
with . . . consummate abandon... .” 

Miss Hall provided direct quotations 
from Miss Bankhead’s amorous _philos- 
ophy: “I’m serious about love. I'm 
damned serious about it now, of all times. 
I haven’t had an affaire for six months 
Six months! Too long. I am not promis- 
cuous, you know. Promiscuity implies 
that attraction is not necessary.... 1 
may lay my eyes on a man and have an 
affaire with him the next hour.... 

“T am serious about marriage—too ser'- 
ous to indulge in it. . . . I know that once 
I get a thing—or a man—I'll tire of it and 
of him... . 

“I go to the movies. Garbo is a very 
great genius. I’m mad about her. And 
I’m not, as a rule, very fond Oj 
WOMEN. . .- 

“If there’s anything the matter with me 
now, it’s certainly not Hollywood o 
Hollywood's state of mind. . . . The mat- 
ter with me is, I WANT A MAN!... 
Six months is a long, long while. / wanl 
a man.” 

After inquiring into who was respons 
ble for the interview (the accuracy 
which Miss Bankhead denied) the Hays 
organization reprimanded Authoress Hall. 
Motion Picture Magazine and the Para- 
mount publicity bureau, then considered 
adding to its celebrated code a regulation 
against “verbal moral turpitude” on the 
part of cinema celebrities. 
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THE MAN WHO 
BUYS FOR CAUSE 


—he reads Popular 
Mechanics Magazine 
o 
—he reads Popular 
Mechanics 
advertisements 
* 


—he's buying NOW 
e 


—make us prove it 


MEN WHO HOLD THE PURSE STRINGS 


ON ADVERTISING APPROPRIATIONS... 
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@ This is addressed to the Owner, Sales Man- 
ager, Advertising Manager or Agency “Contact.” 

Whatever his title the time comes when he must 
drop expansion plans, postpone meetings, con- 
centrate everything upon “MAKE SALES NOW.” 

Today, “MAKE SALES NOW” is heard fre- 
quently. If the demand is made of you, seek the 
safe harbor of POPULAR MECHANICS Mago- 
zine, selling goods in profitable volume to half 
a million men RIGHT NOW. And we can prove it. 

These 500,000 readers of POPULAR 
MECHANICS Magazine do not buy it for 
fiction, fashion or politics. They are wide- 
awake men paying $125,000 each month for 
authentic news of invention, discovery and 
civilization’s progress. That $125,000 would 
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pay for 2,500,000 five cent fiction magazines. 

They read—and then they write: “Who makes 
it?” “Where can | get it?” “Is it on the market?” 
—What a gold mine for those who must MAKE 
SALES NOW!! 

We can prove the pulling power of POPULAR 
MECHANICS Magazine. We have undeniable 
evidence to deliver. If your goods will stand as 
close inspection as our records and you make 
things men use we can also deliver SALES NOW. 

August 20th is the closing date for the 
October issue. 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, Chicago, Pop- 
ular Mechanics Building. New York: Empire 
State Building; Detroit: General Motors Build 
ing; Boston: 35 Newbury Street. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


CAN 


MAGAZINE 
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Tune Detective 


Radio has figured largely among the 
activities of Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, handy- 
man and jack-of-all-trades among U. S. 
musicians. Last year Dr. Spaeth directed 
for National Broadcasting Co. a “Keys to 
Happiness” program of piano instruction 
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SIGMUND SPAETH 


He found “My Bonnie” and “Quilting 
Party” in “No Bananas.” 


(Time, April 6, 1931) which brought in 
4.000 fan letters a.week. Since last 
November Dr. Spaeth has been broadcast- 
ing as the “Tune Detective” in a 15- 
min. program (Tuesdays at 10 p. m. 
E. D. S. T.). Last week he added a new 
one, the “Song Sleuth” (Thursdays, 8:15 
p.m.). NBC sustains them both but hopes 
for sponsors. 

The Tune Detective is expert in tracing 
down the ancestry of current songs. In 
lectures and pamphlets Dr. Spaeth has ex- 
plained his method, which anyone can 
learn, of separating a song into melody 
patterns, which may run from two notes 
to the whole chromatic scale. Some songs 
come piecemeal from the classics, like 
“I’m Always Chasing Rainbows” which 
is found in Chopin’s Fantasie Impromptu. 
Others are scrambled together like “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas,” which contains 
bits from Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus, 
“My Bonnie,’ “I Dreamt I Dwelt 
in Marble Halls,” “Aunt Dinah’s Quilting 
Party” and “An Old-Fashioned Garden.” 
As Tune Detective, Dr. Spaeth sings, 
plays and analyzes snatches from current 
popular songs. Some 2,000 people, most of 
them men, write in weekly to ask ques- 
tions, make suggestions. Most obvious re- 
cent song-pilferings, says Detective Spaeth, 
were two tunes by Charley Tobias and 
Peter De Rose, “One More Kiss and Then 
Good Night” and “Somebody Loves You.” 
After Dr. Spaeth exposed these, the pub- 
lishers righted matters simply, by adding 
on the sheet music the names of Lou 
Herscher & Art Coogan, and Charles Mas- 
kell, who had composed the originals: 
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“After All I Adore You” and “I Want the 
Twilight and You.” 

Last week Song Sleuth Spaeth turned 
to song lyrics, dealing in his first program 
with animal lyrics. Greatest and most 
universal of these, said he, is “Frog Went 
a-Courtin’,” which is paralleled in the 
current “Wedding Party of Mickey 
Mouse.” 

Sigmund Spaeth, 47, earned the right 
to be called Doctor by writing a Ph.D. 
thesis at Princeton on “Milton’s Knowl- 
edge of Music.” He has taught school, 
worked for Life, the New York Times, 
the old Evening Mail, the Boston Tran- 
script. He is a half-brother of Princeton’s 
large-bodied, large-voiced Professor John 
Duncan Spaeth. famed Shakespeare man 
and chairman of Princeton’s rowing com- 
mittee. Shrewd. energetic and talkative, 
he describes himself as “writer, broad- 
caster, lecturer, composer, arranger and 
general showman and entertainer.” 


~=-— 


Green Room Keys 

One of the compensations of being a 
stage-door keeper is the tips derived from 
gallant gentlemen seeking entrance to the 
actresses’ dressing rooms. Last week the 
indigent Budapest Opera capitalized such 
back-stage gallantry. It offered for sale 
to Budapest bloods little silver keys to 
the ballet dancers’ green room and the 
singers’ smoking room. Price $150, good 
for one “ear. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, retired pa- 
triarch of the U.S. Supreme Court, found 
that Federal economy measures have re- 
duced his retirement pay from $20,000 to 
$10,000 a year. 

To the Broad Street office of Richard 
Whitney, President of the New York 
Stock Exchange, went bald, spindly 
Author Chester Werntz (“Chet”) Sha- 
fer, Grand Diapason of the Guild of For- 
mer Pipe Organ Pumpers, nonsensical or- 
ganization of men who, as youngsters, 
used to pump wind for church organs. 
Grand Diapason Shafer wanted to consult 
Pumper Whitney about two shares of 
Burma Corp. Ltd. (‘Burma Lead’’) which 
he had bought at $5.50 for the Guild on a 
“hot tip” in 1929. Last autumn when the 
Guild’s exchequer was lower than usual 
and the stock was quoted at $1.87, he de- 
cided to sell. In order to escape paying 
the $5 commission on an odd-lot transac- 
tion he wrote to Pumper Whitney, asked 
him to handle the sale. He explained 
that the public spirited Guild was reluc- 
tant to dump its holdings upon the open 
market. Gravely Mr. Whitney replied that 
a i-point advantage would be gained 
by selling on the London Exchange. 
Shafer agreed, pointed out that since 
Pumper Whitney was soon going abroad 
he could easily act as the Guild’s agent. 
Mr. Whitney was sorry; the Senate 
“bear hunt” had upset his plans to 
travel; but enclosed was a $5 bill for the 
stock—a generous price. Grand Diapason 
Shafer remitted the shares. Recently 
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Shafer received from Guaranty Trust Co. 
(Manhattan transfer agent of Burma 
Corp.) its check No. 905C2778 for 4¢, 
representing “an interim dividend of ; 
anna per share, plus a cash bonus of ; 
anna per share, free of British and Indian 
income taxes, payable in sterling in Lon- 
don.” Last week Grand Diapason Shafer 
wanted to know who was entitled to the 
dividend—the Guild or Pumper Whitney? 
Mr. Whitney’s secretary would investi- 
gate. He replied by mail, enclosing a 











“CHET” SHAFER 


He haggled with the Stock Exchange 
President over four annas. 


voluminous copy of a court decision show- 
ing that the 4¢ was rightfully Mr. Whit- 
ney’s. Unconvinced, Grand Diapason 
Shafer appointed a board of arbitrators 
including Pumpers Kenneth C. Hogate, 
vice president of Dow, Jones &- Co.; 
William David Vincent, president of 
Spokane’s Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Co.; John Comstock Hegeman, 
Manhattan = skyscraper-builder; Grand 
Fagotto Richard West Saunders, advisor 
of Manhattan’s Chemical National Bank. 


After a long search Warzaw police found 
Patricia, 4, daughter of U. S, Consul 
Stewart Earl McMillin, She was sitting 
patiently in a restaurant. A strange man 
had accosted her in a park while her nurse 
was not watching. Shrewd, hungry, he 
had taken her to the restaurant, consumed 
a hearty meal, told the proprietor he 
had forgotten his purse, left the child as 
“surety” while he went home for money, 
never returned. 


eer wae 

A Los Angeles court discharged an $82 
judgment against Noah Beery, cinema 
villain, when he declared himself indigent. 
Said he: “Yes, I own Paradise Ravi 
And yes, there are fish on it, but the in- 
come from the ranch isn’t enough to feed 
the fish.” He said he had only 19 days 
film work this year; that his huge stickpin 
was glass. 


Visiting the Royal Hospital & Home for 
Incurables at Putney, George V noticed 
a cage containing a pair of love birds. 
Said His Majesty: “I have some love 
birds. I am very glad to see the patients 
are allowed to have such things.” 
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Laying Water Mains 


dives work to men zz seven industries 


COAL MINES 
IRON MINES 


LIMESTONE QUARRIES 
BLAST FURNACES 


PIPE FOUNDRIES 
TRUCKING 


R. R. FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION 


oe 
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—AND LAYING WATER MAINS GIVES IMMEDIATE EMPLOYMENT TO LOCAL LABOR 


HE Unemployment Relief Bill 
authorizes loans for self-sus- 
taining public works among which 
water works improvements are 
placed in the forefront. Municipal 
water works systems are not only 
self-sustaining but almost invari- 
ably profitable. Necessary improve- 
ents to such systems do not in- 
crease taxes. 
Arecent survey shows that over 
fivehundred million dollars’ worth 


of water works improvements are 
needed. Most of this work is already 
planned for and can be started at 
omece, Action taken now will give 
work to many thousands of men 
locally and elsewhere. 


By laying water mains now your 
community does more than help 
to relieve local unemployment— 
it gives a national impetus to em- 
ployment and business revival. 
Seven separate industries—large 
employers of labor—are involved 
in the production, transportation 
and laying of cast iron pipe. 

* K *K 

Cast iron mains have a useful 
life of more than a century. They 
serve long after bonds issued for 
their payment are retired and for- 
gotten. They function in a muni- 
cipal service that is almost invari- 
ably profitable. Their long life is 
due to effective resistance to rust. 


Cast iron is the one ferrous metai 
for water and gas mains, and for 
sewer construction, that will not 
disintegrate from rust. This char- 
acteristic makes cast iron pipe the 
most practicable for underground 
mains since rust will not destroy it. 

For further information, write 
to The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Copyright 19%2. The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 


case nox] 


Look for the “Q-check”’ symbol as shown 
above. It is the registered trademark of The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
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Vogue’s Ladies 

Four svelte, attractive ladies and a 
schoolgirl were grouped in a_ two-page 
water color by Artist Carl Ericsson in last 
week’s issue of Vogue. Most Vogue read- 
ers saw what they were supposed to see: 
that each of the anonymous ladies was 
wearing a smart hat which specially be- 
fitted her age. A few observers noted 
something else: some of the faces looked 
familiar. 

The white-haired dame with the pa- 
trician profile and shallow-crowned velvet 
hat “with feather fantasy caught under 
the nice brim . . . for the 40’s or 50’s or 
60’s” was unmistakably Mrs. Edna Wool- 
man Chase, gracious, able editrix-in-chief 
of the three Vogues published in Man- 
hattan, London, Paris. The drowsy blonde 
in the broadcloth beret (for ladies “this 
side of thirty”) at the opposite side of the 
group was surely Nancy Hale Hardin, au- 
thor of The Young Die Good, staff mem- 
ber of Vogue for four years. At Mrs. 
Chase’s left, representing “the stretch be- 
tween youth and middle age,” was Mrs. 
Emma Vogt Ives, Vogue’s associate fash- 
ion editor, sister of Actor Louis Calhern. 
in a square-crowned flat sailor with quill. 
A rakish felt sailor for débutantes was 
worn by beauteous Miss Rion Fortescue of 
Washington, sister of Mrs. Thalia Fortes- 
cue Massie, principal in last spring’s Hon- 
olulu tragedy. Absent from the group was 
Editrix Carmel Snow of U. S. Vogue. The 
schoolgirl was a professional model. 


Washington Winner 
Announced last week as winner of the 


$1,000 Pugsley award for the best piece 
of Washington correspondence during 
1931 was large, serious Jesse Frederick 
Essary, for 20 years chief of the Balti- 
more Sun’s bureau at the capital. Cor- 
respondent Essary’s prize-winning article, 
published March 5, 1931, was cited for 
“reportorial skill and industry in bringing 
to light the hitherto unknown facts and 
circumstances of the Wickersham Com- 
mission’s exhaustive report on Prohibi- 
tion.” Honorably mentioned for their 
work were Charles Griffith Ross (St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch), Walker Showers Buel 
(Cleveland Plain Dealer), Ashmun Norris 
3rown (Providence Journal), Harry W. 
Frantz (United Press), Drew Pearson 
(Baltimore Sun), John Snure Jr. (Wash- 
ington Times). 

Firm and factual is most Essary corre- 
spondence. He lacks the colorful readabil- 
ity of Arthur Krock (New York Times) 
or Clinton Wallace Gilbert (New York 
Evening Post) but his touch is lighter than 
that of Leroy Tudor Vernon (Chicago 
Daily News) or George Gould Lincoln 
(Washington Evening Star). Thoroughly 
experienced in national politics, he some- 
times gives routine stories a special twist 
to lift them out of the obvious. Unlike 
his Sun colleague Frank Richardson Kent, 
he has no sharp sting in his pen. He spe- 
cializes on complex railroad merger 
stories, leaves foreign affairs mostly to his 
smart assistant, Drew Pearson. 

Even Correspondent Essary is not in- 
fallible. Last month, in covering the 
evacuation of the Bonus Expeditionary 


Force from Washington, he reported Sec- 
retary of War Hurley as saying: “It was 
a great victory. Mac [General Mac- 
Arthur] is the man of the hour. But I 
must not make any heroes just now” 
(Time, Aug. 8). Secretary Hurley made 
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Jesse FREDERICK EssARY 


For him, $1,000 out of the Wicker- 
shambles. 


no such statement. Questioned by news- 
men at the White House, he had declared 
there was “no glory in this deplorable 
episode, no heroes.” 
“Super-Wonderful” 

California’s climate long since 
to be news. No one knows that better 
than Arthur Brisbane, able newsman. But 
on his frequent visits to Publisher Hearst’s 
ranch at San Simeon, and his own alfalfa 
farm on the Mojave Desert, he cannot 
resist rhapsodizing in his “Today” colyum 
over California sunshine, sky, flowers, 
ocean, mountains. etc., etc. 

Asa rule, Florida newspapers which buy 
the Brisbane colyum are tolerant, if un- 
enthusiastic, over the California publicity 
given them to print. But one day last 
week the Miami Herald found the day’s 
offering particularly offensive. From Los 
Angeles, where he had been witnessing the 
Olympic Games, Colyumist Brisbane 
wrote: 

“This is the place to reproduce a state- 
ment by George Young, publisher of the 
Los Angeles Examiner: 

‘There is nothing remarkable about the 
fact that so many Olympic and world 
records have been beaten at this Olympiad. 
IT IS ALL DUE TO THE STIMULAT- 
ING EFFECTS OF CALIFORNIA’S 
WONDERFUL SUMMER CLIMATE. 
It is time the world knew that California 
is the world’s most marvelous Summer 
resort, in addition to having its most super- 
wonderful Winter climate.’ 

“George Young would not deceive you, 
nor would he exaggerate. This cool air 
and Summer sunshine, the nights with the 
inevitable blanket. ie 


ceased 
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That was more than the Miami Herald 
could stomach. The offending paragr aphs 
were deleted before the Herald printed 
the colyum. From the next day’s offering 
the Herald lopped off seven paragraphs 
dealing with California and paradise. On 
the following day Colyumist Brisbane told 
how economically one can live in Cali- 
fornia. Miami readers were not to suffer 
that. The Herald tossed the whole col. 
yum aside, dug up and printed instead 
some two-weeks-old Brisbanalities about 
naval armaments, the death of Santos. 
Dumont, etc., etc. 


Fortnight ago Westbrook Pegler, elo- 
quent sports colyumist of the Chicago 
Tribune, was en route to the Olympic 
Games, writing his syndicated daily piece 
on the train as does Colyumist Brisbane. 
In one day’s colyum he aped the Brisbanal 
style, headlined it “Tomorrow.” Ex- 
cerpts: 

“Persons aboard this train are going to 
Los Angeles for the Olympic Games. ‘Los 
Angeles’ means ‘the angels’ in Spanish 
Study Spanish. Plato said ‘No man can 
know too much knowledge.’ . . . 

“Gene Tunney, champion boxer, was 
talked of several days ago as a possibility 
for the United States Senate. Tunney in 
the ring would have been no match fora 
gorilla. The gorilla would have crushed 
him in ten seconds. But Tunney is more 
intelligent; he would be the gorilla’s 
superior in the Senate. This preserves the 
balance of power. . . 

“In California, where land is cheap and 
the climate marvelous, visitors to the 
Olympic Games will see many wonderful 
bargains in real estate. Visitors to Colum- 
bus Circle, marvelous center in busy New 
York, will see wonderful real estate bar- 
gains, too.* It would take man’s fast- 
est airplane 3,000 years to reach Stella 
Bul-Bul, the nearest star in the firm- 
Smt... 3 5 


——— 


Newsless Butte 

Seven Butte residents had been killed 
in a motor crash near Missoula. 

A ghastly murder had been committed 
on the Flats below the city! 

The White House had been blown up by 
Bonus rioters! 

PRESIDENT HOOVER HAD BEEN 
ASSASSINATED! 

Had such rumors started in any U. 
city save one last fortnight they woul 
have been exceedingly short- lived. But 
in Butte, these and many another shock- 
ing, terrifying story flew through the city, 
throve and multiplied like bats in dark- 
ness. For Butte’s 40,000 inhabitants wert 
without a local newspaper for two weeks 

Because union printers refused to take 
a $1-a-day cut the Montana Standard and 
Butte Post had shut down. Last week the 
printers yielded and publication was It 
sumed. 

During the news shut-down both the 
Standard and Post kept stafis busy night 
& day writing bulletins for the office win- 
dows. Perpetual crowds filled the streets 
outside the offices, devouring the brief 
notices which told them that the White 
House had not been blown up; that the 


*Colyumist Brisbane owns rich property 


around Columbus Circle. 
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President was still whole; 
Denver Guggenheim, 22, son of onetime 
, S. Senator Simon Guggenheim of 
Colorado, copper tycoon, was in town for 
pleasure, not to stimulate Montana’s som- 
nolent copper industry. The newshungry 


iso learned by bulletin what they could | 
about the results of the Olympic Games, | 
the gist of President Hoover’s acceptance | 


geech, the trial of Mayor Walker. 
Local radio stations, co-operating with 
the newspapers, made few news announce- 
ments. Most publishers in neighboring 
ities likewise refrained from taking ad- 
vantage of the situation, even rejected new 
mail subscriptions, with two exceptions. 
from Denver, Publisher Fred G. 


shipped bundles of his noisy Post into 


Butte. From Seattle came supplies of | 


Hearst’s Post-Intelligencer. A Butte Post 
ofice boy, en route from the post office 
with the day’s load of “exchanges,” was 
waylaid by news-starved passersby who 
dered him 50¢ a copy. He was incor- 
ruptible. 


Hundreds of persons telephoned daily to 


the newspaper offices to learn the progress 
of their favorite comic strips. 


New Forms of Life 

The September issue of Life bears on 
ts cover a caricature mask of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt affixed to the sitting 
body of a boy doll. Between the doll’s 
outspread feet is a pie, upon which rests 
vhat might be an apple or a tomato. Cap- 
tion: “Let’s See What a Good Boy Am 
1” 

Most striking is the life-like perspec- 
ive of the group. The pie looks really 
ible. The doll’s hands look as if they 
ould be grasped. Reason for this is that 
the design was not a painting but a color 


photograph of the objects, an innovation | 


inmagazine cover work. 

Just when youthful Editor George 
Teeple Eggleston was toying with the idea 
i using colored photographs on Life’s 
over, into his office walked Abner Joseph 
Epstein (Dartmouth 1931), nephew of 
lamed Sculptor Jacob Epstein. He had 
made some paper masks of U. S. politi- 
ans, wondered if Life could use them. 
With him Editor Eggleston concocted the 
Little Jack Horner” subject for the first 
ol a series, 

Artist Epstein, who has taken the name 
\bner Dean, made the Roosevelt mask. A 
doll was bought from Macy’s. Christmas 
ples being out of season, a strawberry pie 
Was substituted and a plum from an un- 
employed fruit vendor. At the plant of 
Powers Engraving Co. the 
posed against a yellow cardboard back- 
sound before a color camera. Four ex- 
posures were made, 
(lor, one for the black, upon transparent 
jlates. The four plates, exactly superim- 
posed, gave the result. Because the printer 
wanted to brighten the purple plum by 
reducing the blue, it came out red. Next 
month’s cover has been modelled by Tony 
‘arg, famed marionette maker. It is a 
igure of Life’s symbolic cherub, shoulder- 
iig a football ne: arly as big as himself. 


In his efforts to escape hackneyed and | 


tilted media, Editor Eggleston has intro- 
duced two other forms of illustration in 
Life: caricatures modelled in tin, marion- 
ttle groups in clay. 


that George | 


Bonfiis | 


group was | 
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Would you pay $4,000 


to let your son make 


$72,000 more? 


It Is hard to imagine a father saying “ 
man fails to make it possible for his 


no” to that prop- 
osition, yet many a 
son to reap this profit. 
Seventy-two Thousand Dollars is what one 
authority figures a college graduate earns in 
his life-time over and above what the average 
non-college man earns. 
You can make sure that your son will have 
this great advantage whether or not you live 
to see him reach college age. 
* * * 

$4,000 is a fair estimate of the cost of a college edu- 
cation. Under the Equitable plan, the money becomes 
available just when needed. 

The Equitable has worked out a college education in- 
surance plan that guarantees the funds for your child’s 
education, whether you live or not. Your first premium 
payment gives you that assurance. It is largely a matter of 
starting early on this “insured” college fund program. And 
it is appropriate for either a son or a daughter. 

The whole story of this low cost, attractive, positive 


plan is yours for the asking. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


0] Bs | OS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


| The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the I 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
'p lease send me your env *t about your 


“Insured” College Fund Plan. 
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P. A. A. to Alaska 


Most ambitious air transport system in 
the U. S. is Pan American Airways. Be- 
tween it and the major domestic airlines, 
all of which are Pan American sharehold- 
ers, is a tacit agreement that Pan Ameri- 
can shall operate outside the U. S. proper, 
that none of the other lines shall com- 
pete with it. In its imperialistic spread 
Pan American’s horizons are limited only 
by international permission and good 
business. 

Already Pan American has a network 
of lines south from Miami and Texas, rop- 
ing the Caribbean and South America. 
Few weeks ago Transamerican Airlines 
bowed itself out of the North Atlantic 
field, leaving P. A. A. to work out its 
projected air passage to Europe via 
Greenland and Iceland. 

Last week P. A. A. acquired another 
strategic outpost—Alaskan Airways, com- 
prising 2,500 mi. of lines. The future 
was too obscure to be read in detail but 
any observer could make plausible guesses 
merely on the strength of Capt. Wolfgang 
von Gronau’s recent predictions of air- 
plane service between Europe and the 
Orient via the Northern Passage, Canada, 
northern U. S., the Pacific Coast, the 
Kuriles (True, Aug. 8). 

Alaskan Airways was the property of 
potent Aviation Corp. (American Airways 
holding company) which holds a 12% in- 
terest in P. A. A. It was organized in 
1929 by the late Carl Ben Eielson, father 
of aviation in Alaska. While it enjoyed a 


DBZ GAA 4 hs 


romantic, lusty existence in a land where 
the airplane is an immeasurable boon, 
Alaskan Airways never made money. 
Prime reasons were Avco’s lack of facility 
for remote control of operations; and 
Alaskan Airways’ unprofitable mail con- 
tracts. These are not true air-mail con- 
tracts but “star routes’* won from the 
dog-sled contractors by underbidding. The 
contractor is required only to carry the 
mail, receives no extra compensation for 
flying it. (A 3¢ stamp on a letter is suffi- 
cient.) Thus, on Alaskan Airways’ eight 
“star” routes between the Seward Penin- 
sula, the Yukon and above the Arctic Cir- 
cle, a pilot must land at every prospector’s 
shack where a letter is to be delivered, or 
where a signal is displayed that a letter is 
to be picked up. On the 200-mi. route 
between Tanana and Ruby, planes make 
as many as 26 stops. For mail service last 
year Alaskan Airways collected $10,340 
from the Government. 

To take over the Alaskan operation, 
P, A. A. organized Pacific Alaska Airways 
Inc. Purchase price was “somewhere be- 
tween $100,000 and $150,000.” 


“Nothing Foolish” 


When newsmen at Zurich, Switzerland 
last week wondered why Professor Auguste 
Piccard continued to postpone his balloon 
ascension into the stratosphere, even when 


*Derived from early postoffice practice of 
designating by asterisks, in reports and cor- 
respondence, routes open to bids. 





New ink makes any pen 


Start Quick- 


Start Every Time 


Due to a secret solvent that 
cleans pen—ends clogging 


...No more scratching or 


shaking to make pen write! 


Parker Quink—the quick-drying, pen- 
cleaning ink—is chemistry’s new miracle. 
An ink that contains a secret solvent which 
dissolves the sediment left in your pen by 
other inks. This ends pen-clogging—makes 
any pen a self-cleaner—it cleans as it writes. 
And Quink dries on paper 31% faster than 
other inks—yet DOES NOT DRY IN YOUR PEN! 

We developed Quink to guard our guar- 
anteed Parker Duofold Pens from being 
charged with poor service, due to inks that 
clog and gum. And it cost The Parker Pen 
Company $68,000 to produce the first bottle. 

While protecting users of Parker Pens, 
Quink benefits users of ALL pens—steel 


pens or fountain pens. Now you never have 
to shake your pen, or scratch and fuss to 
get it to write. Quink makes it start quickly 
—start every time. 

Any dealer can supply Parker Quink at 
the price of old-time, pen-clogging inks. 
Two types: (1) Permanent, (2) Washable— 
both without sediment. Get a bottle today, 
and see your pen work like a charm. 

If you want to try before 
you buy, send 10c for posting 
and packing large trial bottle. 

The Parker Pen Company, 
Dept. T-13, Janesville, Wis. 


On sale everywhere at same prices 
as old-type, pen-clogging inks. 
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weather appeared favorable, the long. 
haired, long-necked Belgian professor told 
them: “I promised Mme Piccard that J 
would not do anything foolish.” 

In fact Mme Piccard, whose fifth child 
was born a few months ago, once made 
her husband promise not to make the 
flight at all. That was last year, just after 
he and his assistant, Charles Kipfer, had 
ballooned 51,700 ft. into the heavens— 
higher than man had ever before climbed 
—and had been unable to get down for 





Wide World 
MMe PIccarp 


When her husband comes down, she will 
be there. 


15 hr. because of a faulty gas valve. But 
while the physicist Piccard was readying 
his new balloon for an ascent by a sub- 
stitute, Mme Piccard relented. 

Professor Piccard had, as he promised, 
taken greater precautions for his second 
flight. He was not seeking a new altitude 
record. A height of ten miles, as before, 
would satisfy his purpose of studying fur- 
ther the origin of cosmic rays. His last 
observations agreed with famed Dr. Rob- 
ert Andrews Millikan that the rays ema- 
nate from between the stars.* The new 
aluminum gondola which he had built to 
carry himself and his new assistant, Max 
Cosyns, 25, was superior to last year's 
which, covered with tourists’ scratchings, 
rests in the library of the Free University, 
Brussels. 

The new gondola is, like the old one, 4 
ball 7 ft. in diameter which can be her- 
metically sealed from within. Instead of 
only two observation portholes it has 
eight, like an eyeball with eight pupils. 
The portholes afford not only a better 
view of the surroundings but a clear view 
of the gasbag above, so that the descent 
valves may be kept untangled. Another 
innovation: the entry port may be te 
closed from the inside, even if opened 
during flight. 

Instead of being painted half white, half 
black, like the old gondola, the new one 1s 


*Last week unmanned balloons sent up 174 
mi. (a record) by Germany’s Professor Erich 
Regener brought down evidence limiting Pic- 
card’s observation that the intensity of cosmic 
rays increases steadily with altitude. Above 
39,000 ft. the intensity tends to become constant. 
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———— 


all white enamel. Last year the black 
half had been painted to attract heat, for 
fear the aeronauts would suffer from cold 
in the upper atmosphere. Instead they 
suffered intense heat and thirst. 

Also this year the equipment includes 
short-wave wireless, parachutes. 

Mme Piccard insisted upon one final 
precaution. When Professor Piccard and 
\ssistant Cosyns start skyward from Du- 
bendorf Airdrome, airplanes and racing 
automobiles will set out, to be near the 
spot where the balloon comes to rest. In 
one of the automobiles will be Mme Pic- 
card. 
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Flying Ballast 

Before crossing the mountains of Ari- 
zona on her recent return from the Pacific 
Coast, U. S. S. Akron released two air- 
planes from her belly, cut 6,000 lb. from 
her load (TrmE, June 27). Last week 
Rear Admiral William Adger Moffett re- 
vealed how the Akron is reversing that 
practice. When atmospheric conditions 
make it impossible for the ship to land 
without valving out part of her costly 
helium, her commander flashes a radio call 
for two combat planes. The planes fly out 
from Lakehurst, hook on to the Akron, 
The 6.000 Ib. added ballast permits the 
ship to land without loss of gas. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Col. & Mrs. Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh; a son; at the home of Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s mother, Mrs. Dwight Mor- 
row, in Englewood, N. J., where two years 
and two months ago her first baby, Charles 
Augustus Jr. was born and whither she 
retired after his death by kidnapping five 
months ago. 








—, 





Born. To Princess Ileana of Rumania, 
sister of King Carol; and Archduke Anton 
of Habsburg; a son; in Vienna. Name: 
Stephan. 





o——. 


Marvied. Walter Joseph Smith, 
youngest son of Alfred Emanuel Smith; 
and one Florence Elizabeth Watson, 22, 
of Schenectady, N. Y.; in Schenectady. 


° 
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Married. Charles Sumner Fess, 35, son 
of Ohio’s Senator Simeon Davison Fess; 
and one Myrtle Esther Kirkpatrick, 33, of 
Washington, D. C.; in Rockville, Md. 





Married. John Gilbert, 35, film actor; 
aid Virginia Helen Briggs (Virginia 
Bruce), 21, film actress; in Hollywood. 
His three earlier wives: Olivia Burwell, 
Leatrice Joy, Ina Claire. 

Separated. Sacha Guitry, actor, famed 
as “the perfect lover”; and Yvonne Prin- 
temps, actress; in Paris. 











Seeking Divorce. Rosamond Pinchot 
Gaston, niece of Pennsylvania’s Governor 
Gifford Pinchot: from William Gaston, 
Manhattan lawyer. With her to Reno 
Went her brother Gifford Pinchot II, seek- 
Ing divorce from Janine Voisin Pinchot, 
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daughter of 
facturer. 





o 


Seeking Divorce. Dorothy Fox Wendt 
Livermore; from Jesse Lauriston Liver- 
more, famed stock speculator; in Reno. 
Grounds: cruelty. 








° 


Divorced. Ruth Chatterton, film ac- 
tress; by Ralph Forbes, film actor; in 
Minden, Nev. Next day in Harrison, 
N. Y., Miss Chatterton married Film Ac- 
tor George Brent. 








Divorced. Joseph Francis (“Buster”) 
Keaton, 35, film actor; and Natalie Tal- 
madge Keaton, 29; in Los Angeles. 
Grounds: neglect. 


— = 








Died. Lieut.-Commander Vincent Ar- 
thur Clarke Jr., 41, onetime commander 
of U. S. S. Los Angeles; of blood poison- 
ing; in Vallejo, Calif. 

Died. Vere Stuart Menteth Hutchin- 
son, 41, novelist (Great Waters, Thy Dark 
Freight), sister of Novelist Arthur Stuart 
Menteth Hutchinson (/f Winter Comes); 
in London. 


Died. James C. Lawrence, 42, dean of 
administration at University of Minne- 
sota, mémber of President Hoover’s first 
Unemployment Relief Committee; by in- 
haling carbon monoxide; in Minneapolis. 

Died. Ray Austin Graham, 45, treas- 
urer of Graham-Paige Motors Corp., 
youngest of the three Graham brothers 
who acquired Paige Motor Co. in 1927; 


by drowning himself; in Chatham, Ont. | 


His brother, Robert Cabel Graham, and 
a priest were taking him to the Loyola 
House of Retreat in Morristown, N. J. 
after sanitarium treatment for a nervous 
breakdown. He eluded them, leaped into 
McGregor Creek. 


—---« 





Died. George Shinault, Washington po- 
liceman who killed William Hushka in the 
Bonus army riot (Time, Aug. 8); of a 
bullet wound inflicted while breaking up a 
street fight; in Washington, D. C. 


Died. Dr. Graham Wallas, 74, sociolo- | 
gist, political scientist, author (Human | 
Nature in Politics, The Great Society, The | 
Art of Thought); in Cornwall, England. | 


Distinguished in appearance, Dr. Wallas 
was a witness at George Bernard Shaw’s 
wedding in 1898, was mistaken for the 
bridegroom, nearly married to Mrs. Shaw. 

Died. Rin Tin Tin, 14, famed German 
shepherd dog actor; of old age; in Holly- 
wood. He was found during the War in 
Alsace-Lorraine by Lieutenant Lee Dun- 
can. After four years education in the 
U. S. he appeared in his first motion pic- 
ture, Where the North Begins. Trainer 
Duncan always emphasizes the fact that 
“Rinty” was not trained, but really edu- 


cated. Rin Tin Tin earned over $300,000 | 
Able to receive direction | 


for his master. 


. . | 
from Trainer Duncan by pantomime, he 


remained for a short while in talking pic- 
tures. At the time of his death he was to 
make a “comeback”’ appearance in Pride 
of the Legion, in which he will be suc- 
ceeded by his son, Rin Tin Tin Jr. 


a French automobile manu- | 
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THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
CHESWICK, PA. 








DO THIS TO 
WISHY-WASHY SOUP 


To make soup the appetite invigorator 
that it should be, stir in a sprinkle of 
A. 1.’s lively flavor. A. 1. Sauce gives 
soup a taste you can almost chew on. 
Snaps out flavor in the fish — meat or 
salad that come after — too. Ask for 
A. 1. in hotels or restaurants. 


Menlo School & Junior College 


GRADES 7 to 14 


A country school for boys 30 miles from San 
Francisco near Stanford University. At Menlo the 
new boy will learn the full value of Scholarship, 
Sportsmanship and Comradeship. A varied athletic 
proarem adapted to every boy's needs and capa- 


ilities. . 





. Address Box T, MENLO Park, CALIF. 


Even this microscopic photo- 
graph of a raindrop doesn’t look 
like much water, does it? But 
that’s the point. A raindrop is 
just smallenough toseep through 
tiny holes and crevices in your 
roof. Thousands soak through. 
Every time the roof gets wet. A 
damaged understructure and a 
big, expense are the final result. 


“Goes on right over 
your old roof” 


HERE the sub-base has been unaffected 
and is in satisfactory condition, the Johns- 
Manville Cap Sheet Repair job is put on right over 
the old roof. No reconditioning is necessary. There 
is no delay. Note workmen applying heavy sheets 
of J-M Asbestos Roofing Felt which are cemented 
into tight, waterproof joints with hot asphalt. 
Here is an investment that pays for itself im- 
mediately. It not only is an inexpensive repair job; 
it not only represents a radical saving as com- 
pared with the cost of a new roof; but you also 
protect your factory, your equipment, whether it 
is operating at the moment or not. 
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-and a Pinhole in the Roof 
cost this company *30,000 


)% of all serious roof troubles start this way. Avoid 


the major expense of a new roof on your plant by taking 


idvantage of an inexpensive Johns-Manville repair job now. 


\sk for a FREE ROOF INSPECTION. 


HE roof looked all right. Sur- 

face appeared firm and solid. It 
wasn’t patched. There were no torn 
ot damaged places. And it didn’t 
lak. To all appearances, it was in 
fine condition. 

But how it /ooked and how it actu- 
ily was, were two different things. 
for, within a surprisingly short time, 
an entirely new roof was necessary. 


And it cost the company $30,000. 


Hundreds of plants, factories, build- 
ings, have had this discouraging ex- 
perience. Hundreds more, thousands 
nore, will have it this year. At a time 
when they can least afford such a 
huge, unexpected and altogether un- 
necessary expense. 

What happens? Little openings ap- 
year in the roof. Minor tears in a 
vam. Slight breaks at the base of a 


Johns-Manville 


skylight. A small hole here. A small 
hole there. Pinholes, in fact. Yet, un- 
less they are promptly repaired, rain, 
snow, dirt and other elements seep 
through. Inch by inch they spread. 
Inch by inch the understructure is 
weakened, damaged, destroyed. Fi- 
nally it gives way. Another so-called 
“good roof” has to be replaced. 90% 
of all serious roof troubles start this way. 

To avoid this experience in your 
plant, do two things— Today! 

° . ° 

FIRST. Ask to have a J-M Inspector 
make a complete roof inspection— 
FREE. He has been carefully trained. 
He knows roofs. He immediately rec- 
ognizes defects or damaged conditions 
that you or I may overlook. Years of 
experience—in the protection of plant 
investments, in plant maintenance— 
are back of him. He is a roof expert. 


SECOND. If he finds that repair 
work is necessary, have it done with- 
out delay. It has been found that $1 
spent for minor repairs now may save 
as much as $4 on the cost of a new 
roof later—savings that range from 


$10,000 to as high as $30,000. 


One manufacturer we know of, as a 
result of a J-M Roof Inspection, spent 
approximately $6300 for a Johns- 
Manville Cap Sheet Repair job. A 
new roof, which would have been 
necessary in less than a year, would 
have cost $30,000. 4 $24,000 cut in 
next year’s overhead—all the result of 
one visit to the roof and the advice of 
anexpert. ‘ ‘ 


ITH labor and materials the lowest 

in years, with the ever-pressing 
need to economize, and with the support- 
ing evidence of prominent organizations 
all over the country, certainly this is the 
time for you, too, to give serious atten- 
tion to your ROOF, 

Johns-Manville manufactures every 
variety of roof and is in a position to give 
you unbiased advice as to the roof best 
suited, most economical for your needs. 
Ask about the J-M Deferred Payment 
Plan. Address Johns-Manville, 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


‘‘J-M ends roofing worries for Westinghouse’’ 


900,000 sq. ft. of Johns-Manville roofs protect this plant at 


South Philadelphia. 


Here, in the second largest Westinghouse plant, an invest- 
ment running into millions has the sure protection of J-M 
Asbestos Built-U p Roofing and J-M Roofing Service. More than 
half the total roof area has been in service over 14 years. 


Johns-Manviile protects the plants of thousands of leading 
industrial concerns who scrutinize roof costs closely and who 
expect a definite return for their investment in years of trouble- 
proof, maintenance-free roof service. 


Controls 
HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


Protects against 


FIRE AND WEATHER 
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AIft TRAVEL comes of AGE 


TIME 


The 8.15 A.M. plane of 
American Airways, Inc., 
leaving Newark for iis 
two-hour run to Boston. 


Organization...of men and methods... provides in American 
Airways, Ine., a safe, swift system. of national transportation 


MASTERY OF THE AR. ... An age-old 
dream. Yet it was not until man ap- 
plied the principles of scientific 
management, that the dream be- 
came a reality. Travel by air today 
is as closely supervised as the oper- 
ation of a great railway system. 
The romance of aviation will 
never die. But side by side with 
romance have come stability and 
organization. Today you can travel 
by air with the absolute assurance 
that you will arrive at your destina- 
tion swiftly, economically, and thor- 
oughly enjoy the experience. 


American Airways pilots are at all times 
in communication with their ground bases 
through two-way radio telephones, learn- 
ing the exact conditions ahead of them. 


Romance plus Reliability 


American Airways, Inc., is the most 
extensive of the nation’s sky sys- 
tems — with improved routes cov- 
ering 9587 miles, and with 174 gov- 
ernment-approved planes of the 
most modern type flying over 
1,000,000 miles a month. American 
Airways planes, which carry air 
mail and express, are provided with 
every proven aid to flight. Their 
pilots are in constant communica- 
tion with the ground by two-way 
radio. They never take chances. 
Every provision is made for the 
comfort of the passengers. There 
are deep armchairs, wide windows, 
controlled heating and ventilation, 
toilet and lavatory, delicious meals 
on board, ample baggage facilities. 


Coverage ... and Speed 


These ships and these men — with 
more than 29,000,000 flying miles 
behind them—traverse established 
routes, shown in the map at right. 
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American Airways serves 65% of the 


countrys population. Sixty -three 


principal cities are on its routes, 


By American Airways, Inc., you 


can save on an average two-thirds 


of your travel time. And on longer 


journeys, there is a considerable 


saving of money in living expenses, 


From New York to Los Angeles by 


American Airways means the loss 


of only one business day — and the 
fare is $155.83! 


Reservations and information are 


easily obtained from Western Union 


or Postal Telegraph, any leading 


hotel or travel agency, or at the 


local office of American Airways, Inc. 


Write for complete data to Ameri- 


can Airways, Inc., Rialto Building, 


220 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


The “Fair Weather Southern Route” of 
American Airways, Inc., from coast to 
coast, serves these cities: 


Boston 
Providence 
Hartford 
New York 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
Louisville 
Nashville 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Memphis 


Little Rock 
Texarkana 
Dallas 

Ft. Worth 
Abilene 
Big Spring 
El Paso 
Douglas 
Tucson 
Phoenix 
Los Angeles 
El Centro 
San Diego 


Atlanta 
Birmingham 
New Orleans 
Jackson 
Monroe 
Shreveport 
Houston 
San Antonio 
Austin 
Waco 
Brownsville 
Corpus Christi 
San Angelo 


Our passenger service to other cities 
includes the following: 


Albany 
Montreal 
Syracuse 
Rochester 
Buffalo 


Akron 
Springfield 
Dayton 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 


Omaha 
Galveston 
Amarillo 
Wichita Falls 


Chattanooga 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC. 


COA 


ST TO COAST—CANADA 


TO MEXICO 
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BUSINESS &@ FINANCE 


Scrap 

One of the most lowly looking business- 
men in the U. S. is the junkman with his 
knobby old horse and ramshackle wagon, 
collecting old rags, old bottles, bones and 
scrap iron. Yet when Junkman Bill 
Kearns of Chicago died, it was found he 
had accumulated more than $1,000,000 
(Trme, Aug. 15). There are 150,000 
itinerant junkmen in the U. S. From their 
humble beginnings has come the _ half- 
billion-dollar scrap iron and steel indus- 
try. Founded by Russian Jews who 
swarmed to the U. S. in the last century, 
it now supplies the steel industry with 
over 50% of its raw material. To finance 
large scrap dealers who have been unable 
to obtain adequate bank loans, Director 
General Benjamin Schwartz of the Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron & Steel last week 
sought $15,000,000 credits for his mem- 
bers from the R. F. C. 

Though the importance of the itinerant 
junkman, picking up rusty chunks of iron 
& steel wherever he can, has dwindled, he 
still supplies over 10% of the total ton- 
nage. What he collects in his backyard, 
he sells to the dealer for cash. Thus, deal- 
ers large & small require bank credits to 
carry their huge junk piles until sales in 
big shipments are made to the steel mills. 
Large dealers are generally college-bred 
sons of junkmen who found the picking 
particularly good, have considerable in- 
vestments in machinery to handle and 
break up junk. Despite the size of the 
industry, there are no large units. 

Every ton of steel manufactured is 
potential scrap. Big users of steel are 
big sources of scrap. Railroads, buildings, 
old automobiles supply immense quanti- 
ties. Old rails, cars, locomotives, ma- 
chinery, pipes, automobiles pour into the 
big scrap yards to be cut or broken up, 
carefully sorted. Giant shears leisurely 
chomp a steel freight car into bits. Oxy- 
acetylene torches slice up rails, girders, 
beams. “Skull-crackers” shatter cumber- 
some castings. Twisted sheets and waste 
are bundled by hydraulic presses. Great 
electric magnets on overhead cranes pile 
the fragments into heaps or load them in 
gondola cars for the blast furnaces. 

All junkmen love a big scrapping job. 
After the Washington Naval Conference 
Henry A. Hitner’s Sons Co., potent Phila- 
delphia dealers, had tied up at their water- 
front yard awaiting the torch three battle- 
ships, 26 submarines and destroyers, 55,- 
000 tons of auxiliary vessels. Ingenious 
British junkmen picked the best ships of 
the German navy off the floor of Scapa 
Flow, sliced them into $13,000,000 worth 
ot scrap. An abandoned railroad is al- 
ways a juicy plum. A big deal that junk- 
men missed was the sale of 199 World 
War vessels to Henry Ford for $1,600,- 
000. He towed them through the Great 
lakes to Detroit, melted them down into 
Fords. One smart junkman bought roo 
locomotives, but instead of cracking them 
up he repaired and sold them to big con- 
‘iruction firms, to cinema companies to be 
wed in railroad wreck scenes. 

Because the scrap industry is composed 
of many small units, the market is free, 
highly-competitive, peculiarly sensitive to 


supply & demand. When the steel indus- 
try, using more scrap than ore-made pig 
iron, is in the market for scrap, every 
dealer knows it; the price responds ac- 
cordingly. Keen students of business 
therefore keep their eye on scrap prices 
to get wind of imminent changes in steel 
production—keystone of the nation’s in- 
dustrial life. Bullish brokers nodded last 
week when scrap prices were upped in 
both the Pittsburgh and Chicago districts. 
But some of their joy was sapped when 
they heard that the dealers, shrewd sons 
of shrewd fathers, were upping the price 
of their own accord, a step ahead of a 
real demand which they felt would soon 
come. 

To bring order and a higher brand of 
ethics to a cut-throat industry, Director 
Schwartz founded the Institute of Scrap 
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BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ 
His pickings were getting better. 


Iron & Steel four years ago, embracing 
400 of the largest scrap dealers and 90% 
of the business. A 36-year-old lawyer who 
has specialized in trade associations, he 
has placed the junk business on a dignified 
plane, has obtained the recognition of 
steelmen who formerly were hesitant to 
let a scrap dealer through the front door. 

The real justification of the complex 
system of scrap-gathering, Director 
Schwartz thinks, is the conservation of 
ore reserves. Not only is scrap steel’s 
biggest raw material, but it takes twice as 
much ore as scrap to make a ton of steel. 
Every important country except Canada 
and the U. S. regard scrap as a basic 
resource, forbid its exportation. Under 
the Versailles Treaty Germany was re- 
quired to supply Poland with 300,000 tons 
yearly. The U. S. sells to all comers, 
principally Canada and Japan. The latter 
has recently been a heavy buyer. 

Some of Director Schwartz’s best ef- 
forts have been in raising the tone of the 
trade. Ten years ago it was not uncom- 
mon for a steel mill to receive a car-load 
of scrap “top-dressed” with meaty chunks 
of good steel that concealed a load of bed- 
steads, old fenders, tin cans, other metals 


and alloys which would ruin a batch of 
steel. One dealer foisted off a shipment of 
pipes filled with sand to increase the 
weight. All scrap is now graded, and 
priced accordingly. Highest grade is rail- 
road car axles, standard grade is heavy 
melting steel scrap No. 1, now worth $9.00 
a ton at Pittsburgh. 


Rally (Cont'd) 


The great pot of the New York Stock 
Exchange continued to boil hotly most of 
last week, but in the last two days the 
fire of bullish enthusiasm cooled, stock 
prices lost more than one-fourth of their 
month-long rise (Time, Aug. 8 et seq.). 
Speculators for the advance, amazed at 
their swift-gotten gains, suddenly rushed 
to cash in. At the rally’s peak railroad 
shares stood 127% above their bear mar- 
ket lows, utilities 83%, industrials 74%. 
Stocks as a whole had climbed up the 
opposite side of the valley to a point 
abreast their prices last April. Market 
observers, who had been wagging warning 
fingers at the almost perpendicular ascent 
of the last fortnight, smiled knowingly. 
Having predicted a sharp technical reac- 
tion, they were not surprised that it was 
all the sharper for being so long delayed. 
Among the first to start the harvest were 
shrewd foreign buyers who were reported 
to have entered the market at its very 
trough. Volume of trading swelled to 
23,595.000 shares for the week, largest in 
more than two years. Entering this week 
both stock & commodity markets steadied 
with trading at a reduced pace. 

In the last days of the wild uprush 
rumors of pools flew thick & fast. Farm 
equipment shares were bulled vigorously 
on ihe reports (all denied) that Russia 
was about to float a bond issue in the 
U. S., would presumably use the fund to 
purchase farm machinery. From the June 
low of $16.75, J. I. Case shares (plows, 
harvesters) were whirled up to $62.50. In 
the two-day reaction they slumped to $46. 
If the Russian bond story was _ pool- 
inspired, pool managers must have been 
amazed to see the old Russian Imperial 
issue, which has long slumbered on the 
Curb at less than 1¢ on the dollar, sud- 
denly aroused and run up to 3/¢ on the 
dollar. 

More gratifying to oldsters than the 
roaring stockmarket was the strength of 
the bondmarket. Oldsters feel that there 
can be no sustained business improvement 
until wily investors and conservative in- 
stitutions are again prowling daily about 
Wall Street sniffing for choice bond bar- 
gains. Though bonds, too, lost ground at 
the end of the week, the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages showed a net gain of 20% from their 
Depression low. 

Outstanding performer in the com- 
modity markets was cotton. Wheat broke 
badly with the stockmarket, December 
contracts slipping off 5¢ from their high 
of 6o4¢. Chicago feared that a British 
preferential tariff for Canadian wheat 
might be hatched at the Ottawa Confer- 
ence. But still excited by the Government 
estimate of a 6,000,000-bale decrease in 
this year’s crop, cotton buyers drove up 
the price above 8¢ a pound for the first 
time this year. Last June near contracts 
sagged below s5¢. The South estimated 
that $200,000,000 had been added to its 
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income.* New Orleans cotton brokers 
were swamped with orders. Though cotton 
fell off with stocks and wheat. the loss 
was trifling. Governor Meyer of the Fed- 
eral Reserve was still pushing plans last 
week for purchase of the Government’s 
holdings by a textile mill syndicate, but no 
details were announced. 

Still hopefully scanning the dull busi- 
ness sea last week were distressed operat- 
ing executives. The only sails they spied 
were further rises in commodities. The 
Analyst’s price index climbed 1.4 to the 
high since January of 93.9. The New York 
Times’s weekly business index drooped to 
a new low. Carloadings, steel activity, 
automobile production, electric output, all 
registered contractions for the week. But 
statisticians, noting the small increase of 
$14,000,000 in loans to brokers during the 
stock bulge, put their sharp pencils to 
paper and figured that the U. S. public 
in the last month had put $90,000,000 in 
cash into stocks of U. S. corporations. 


Big Mick from Down Town 


Mother Machree $1,000 

Kathleen Mavourneen 5 ee 

My Wild Irish Rose . 400 

Where the River Shannon 

Flows 23 300 

Come Back to Erin 200 

A Little Bit of Heaven »23". OO 

When Irish Eyes Are Smiling. 100 

Morton Downey, Rudy Vallée and other 
high-priced crooners were doubtless aston- 
ished last week to learn that comparatively 
unknown singers in Broadway night clubs 
had been paid such prices for the past 13 
years. But Messrs. Downey & Vallée must 
have been relieved to know that it was not 
the nightclub proprietors who paid. Ex- 
posed as anonymous benefactor to dozens 
of night club crooners was one George D. 
Phelan, 39-year-old employe of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Manhattan brokers. 

It was the custom of Mr. Phelan to 
give large dinners at expensive restaurants. 
Sometimes he entertained 80 or go guests. 
During the course of the evening Mr. 
Phelan would grow sadder & sadder. He 
would request the house crooner to sing 
an Irish song. During the singing Mr. 
Phelan invariably wept. He then tipped 
the singer according to the copiousness of 
his tears. On the basis of these tips was 
compiled the above wage scale. The bene- 
ficiaries, who did not know Mr. Phelan’s 
name, called him simply “The Big Mick 
from Down Town.” 

One day George D. Phelan, whose sal- 
ary was recently cut from $100 to $60 per 
week, confided to Cashier Alfred L. Gold- 
man of J. S. Bache & Co. that he had 
stolen $695,000 from the firm’s petty cash 
fund in the past 13 years. He told Cashier 
Goldman he was confessing “because I 
know I can’t continue these thefts for- 
ever.” 

For a month Embezzler Phelan helped 
auditors to straighten out his books. Last 
week he was arraigned on a charge of 
stealing $1,900, his last peculation. Said 
he: “I haven’t enough money to hire a 
lawyer, but if I can get out on bail I may 
be able to find some.” A truckman fur- 
nished $20,000 bail. 


*Cotton is the third most important item in 
the cash income of U. S. farmers. First is milk, 
followed by hogs. Cattle rank fourth, poultry & 
eggs fifth, wheat sixth 
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Ad House Merger 


Shortly after he lost his fortune in the 
Black Friday panic brought on by Jay 
Gould’s gold corner in 1869, the late Ber- 
lin-born Albert Frank, then a_ banker, 
happened to suggest to a steamship line 
that it advertise its transatlantic service. 
Because the advertising drew passengers, 
he suggested to his banker friends that 
they advertise their services, helped them 
write their copy. Because the copy 
brought customers, Albert Frank founded 
in 1872, one of the first financial advertis- 
ing agencies in Wall Street. Successfully 
fighting the prejudice of the times against 
advertising by bankers & brokers (it was 
thought undignified), he waxed rich, was 
able to indulge his taste for reading in 13 
languages. Before he died he saw his 
agency at the forefront of its highly spe- 
cialized field. 

In the same year that Albert Frank 
founded his firm, Rudolph Guenther was 














International 
RupoLpH GUENTHER 


Two children of 1872 came together. 


born in Vienna, the son of a philologist. 
His father immigrated to the U. S., be- 
came managing editor of the Milwaukee 
Herald. Son Rudolph grew up in the cir- 
culation and advertising offices of news- 
papers, at 16 established the Lake View 
(Ill.) Review with his brother Louis as 
staff. Brother Louis Guenther is now 
publisher of The Financial World. Ru- 
dolph ventured to Manhattan with capital 
of $3 in 1896, set himself up as an adver- 
tising agent the following year. Like Al- 
bert Frank he prospered, now collects rare 
books, manuscripts. In 1919 he merged 
with Russell Law under the name Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell Law, Inc. 

Last week it was announced that these 
two famed firms would merge. Chairman 
of Albert Frank-Rudolph Guenther-Rus- 
sell Law, Inc. will be Adman Guenther. 
President will be Albert Frank’s present 
head, able Frank James Reynolds, onetime 
newshawk, onetime West Pointer. 

The financial agency differs from the 
general agency chiefly in that its eye is 
ever focused on saving and investment, 
not upon greater & greater consumption. 
While the big. financial agencies are tend- 
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ing to diversify (most also handle general 
advertising accounts) the bulk of their 
business is handling house and _instity- 
tional advertisements, and in the adver- 
tising of new security issues. Financial 
agencies are specially geared to handle new 
issue advertisements, which must be placed 
in all important dailies from coast to coast 
often at a few hours notice. Like many 
general agencies they handle publicity for 
their clients. All advertising of member 
firms must be submitted to New York 
Stock Exchange authorities for approval, 
Illustrations and gaudy layouts are strictly 
barred. / 


_— ° 


Large Statement 


After U. S. Comptroller John William 
Pole had diligently perused the 6,150 na- 
tional bank statements for which he called 
on June 30, he had assistants consolidate 
them into one big bank statement. This 
big statement showed that all national 
banks had resources totaling $22,368,000,- 
000, a decline of over $2,294,000,000 since 
the last year end. Deposits were $17.461,- 
000,000, a drop of $1,783,000,000. Loans 
and discounts had shrunk $1,639,000,000 
to $10,282,000,000. National banks held 
$3,352.000,000 of Government securities, 
one-sixth of the total U. S. debt. Of cash 
and balances with other banks including 
the Federal Reserve they had $3,445, 
000,000. Depositors maintained 14,150, 
000 savings accounts. 


o 


Load Removed | 


Bankers for the big Insull operating 
properties rubbed their hands in satisfac- 
tiom last week. The $65,000,000 load of 
short-term debt left by Samuel Insull had 
been lifted from the necks of Common- 
wealth Edison, Peoples Gas, Light & Coke, 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois. 
Commonwealth and Peoples long-term 
issues had been gobbled up by investors 
(Time, Aug. 15); Commonwealth 54's 
had been quickly bid up 5 points above 
their issue price. A $20,000,000 Public 
Service issue was marketed early this 
week. With independent accountants the 
bankers had been over the books, had 
found earning power practically unim- 
paired. Almost unprecedented in recent 
years were the elaborate details of the 
companies’ financial position which could 
be had for the asking.* 

Personnel 
Last week the following was news: 


Charles Bronson Seger, chairman of 
Union Pacific R. R.’s executive commit- 
tee, retired in favor of Fannin W. Charske, 
vice chairman of the committee, a position 
which will be abolished. William Martin 
Jeffers, vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, was promoted to the new office of 
executive vice president, his old_ office 
eliminated. First shift in executive person- 
nel since the election of William Averell 
Harriman as board chairman (Time, July 
25), it will save the road Mr. Seger’s salary 
of $36,000 a year if the other salaries are 
continued. Mr. Charske received $54,000, 
Mr. Jeffers $31,500. 

*Time erred last week in stating that no reco’ 
nition had been given to Insull losses in pub- 


lished figures. Books for the last few years were 
rewritten on a consolidated basis. 
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ANIMALS 


Marlene’s Whistle 


Man has one stomach compartment; the 
cow, four. Its highly complicated diges- 
tive structure enables the cow to enjoy 
foods that man could not digest, but 
there is one serious drawback: only with 
the greatest difficulty can a cow belch. 
Many a cow has wandered into an alfalfa 
feld, gorged herself, then begun to swell 
& swell & swell. For the cow that has be- 
come discontented by too hearty eating of 
green alfalfa farmers heretofore have had 
only one remedy—jamming a pitchfork or 
other sharp instrument into the cow’s 
somach. This relieves the bloat but dis- 
tresses the cow. Last week in Ben- 
nington, Neb., Dr. Jeter Johanna Chris- 
tiansen was successfully demonstrating a 
more scientific, less painful bloat-cure. 

Into the left side of a cow named Mar- 
lene Dr. Christiansen made an incision the 


wr tae 





Dr. CHRISTIANSEN & DEVICE 
He made alfalfa safer. 


‘ie of a so¢-piece. Into this hole in 
Marlene’s stomach he inserted a_ per- 
forated aluminum cylinder fitted with a 
ill valve and spring. Then he sewed 
Marlene up, leaving the valve end pro- 
truding from her side. A few days later 
Marlene was treated to a large meal of 
lalfa. She soon began to swell. Before 
the swelling reached dangerous propor- 
tions there wz is a ge ntle whistling sound 
irom Marlene’s left side. The swelling 
subsided, Marlene looked relieved. 

Dr. Christiansen began inserting whistles 
in other Douglas County cows (150 of 
which have died of bloat this year) at $2 
per whistle, including a cap to cover the 
valve so that the cows will not have cold 
stomachs in winter. 


Racing Roaches 

French sportsmen are pleased and ex- 
hilarated over a new sport at the Riviera’s 
foremost summer resort. swank Juan-les- 
Pins—races of thoroughbred cockroaches. 
Bookmakers cover bets of thousands of 
fancs on each roach race. 

Racing roaches run in narrow tracks cov- 
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FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 


Are you shackled to 


high insurance costs? 


When you try to cut your fire insurance costs with safety, don’t 
be handcuffed by friendship for the man who sells it to you. 
Demand the facts—the facts of the most sound protection at the 
lowest cost. If you are a preferred risk, why not get the benefit of 
The Central will take only 
That’s one reason why, for 56 years, it has paid 


it? You can, with The Central because 
preferred risks. 
losses promptly and in full. And why, since 1921, every Central 
policyholder has received a dividend check for 30%, a saving 
which means that during one out of every four years, their pro- 
tection has cost practically nothing. These are facts—the only 


A Central 


write us for his name and a booklet of more 


safe basis for buying fire insurance protection today. 
agent is near you; 


interesting facts about Central fire insurance. 


Yo "CENTRAL 


Nvidends Te MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
m Cc. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
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ered with glass. Each roach is numbered 
with white ink. At the starting line they 
are restrained by transparent covers. At 
the finish line is a large black box, invit- 
ingly open. At the starting signal a strong 
light is switched on behind the roaches, 
their covers removed. Mortally hating 
bright lights, the roaches run for the dark- 
ness of the boxes at the other end of the 
tracks. 

Last week’s bitterest rival cockroaches 
were Mick the Miller, named for a famed 
British racing greyhound, and Man o’War, 
whose namesake was one of the greatest 
of U. S. racehorses. 


— 


Flicker 

In Fairchance, Pa., a game warden 
found Mrs. Ann Chess frying a flicker to 
feed her family. Arrested, she was sen- 
tenced to $20 fine or 20 days in jail for 
breaking the game law. Penniless, Mrs. 
Chess went to jail. After four days she 
was released. Governor Gifford Pinchot, 
strict conservationist though he is, had 


paid her fine. 
& 
BEFORE YOU RETURN 


e 
N O TO YOUR WINTER HOME 


If a member of your family is physically unable 

to climb stairs, or has been warned to avoid the 
over-exertion of stair climbing— 
arrange with us for the installa- 
tion of this Residence Elevator. 
A comfortable, safe, convenient 
way to travel between floors. 
Moderately priced. Deferred 
payments. _eaceds nded by 
physicians. For _ illustrated 
booklet address SEDGWICK, 
153 West 15th St., New York. 


The SEDGWICK INDIVIDUAL 
RESIDENCE ELEVATOR 


ty Those Who Cannot or Should Not Climb Soty 
AE ERLE RR AE SE ET AE IES SES 





EROSLEY €ZHiic REFRIGERATOR 


Latest Features... Full Family Size 


Now Within the Reach of All 


FULL size 31% cubic ft. net ca- 

pacity electric refrigerator bear- 
ing a nationally known and recognized 
name at a phenomenally low price. 
Not a midget. Incorporates all latest 
features—self contained and remov- 
able unit, temperature control for 
quick freezing, defrosting switch, flat 
bar shelves, perfect insulation, flat 
top, broom high legs, white porcelain 
interior, plenty of ice cubes. Also two 
other sizes: 4% cu. ft. net capacity, 
$99.50; 5% cu. ft. net capacity, 


Oi’ 0. All prices F. O. B. factories 
tax extra. Send for Booklet or see 
50 nearest Crosley dealer. 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. E-65 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Just Published... TRE 
TINDER BOX OF ASIA 


.» the long awaited book by George E. 
Sokolsky. Deals authoritatively with Com- 
munism; the Japanese interest; the future 
of cotton, silk, banking, and every impor- 
tant American trade stake in the East. Rec- 
ommended by Charles A. Beard, Paul D. 
Cravath, Herbert Adams Gibbons, and 
others. $2.50 Doubleday, Dozan 


Mothersills 


RELIEVES STOMACH DISTRESS 
WHEN TRAVELING 
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Methodist Cupboard 


Old Mother Methodist Episcopal 
Church went to her cupboard last week to 
pay her bishops, retired bishops and 
widows their salaries and pensions. The 
cupboard was considerably >d—by 
43%. The Church used to borrow money, 
when necessary, to pay its widows ($1,500 
annually), retired bishops ($2,500) and 
active bishops ($6,000 plus allowance for 
secretaries and rent). Under a “pay-as- 
you-go” plan adopted at the General Con- 
ference last May, remittances now depend 
upon the amount of money in the treas- 
ury. The treasury is not likely to be 
chock-full, unless Methodist laymen fill 
it, before local conferences begin meeting 
and raising funds late this month. Never 
before has the Methodist Church been 
thus forced to scrimp. Three bishops of 
foreign areas were obliged, lacking pas- 
sage money, to linger in the U. S., prob- 
ably until ‘Oct. 1 when payments will be 
made. 


Opportunity 

The Protestant Episcopal Church is 
discreet and polite, maintaining toward 
other sects an attitude of quiet, slightly 
superior neighborliness. Last week many 
an Episcopalian was startled to read in 
The Churchman a statement that “the 
Episcopal Church is not making the most 
of, indeed is barely touching, its oppor- 
tunity in the Mormon field.” 

In Utah there are 337,200 Mormons. 
The Roman Catholics, second in Utah with 
some 19,000 communicants, have for 
some time been working to build them- 
selves up in the West (Time, July 18). 
Utah Episcopalians number about 3,000. 
The Churchman’s article points out that 
“seven large counties in Utah alone—and 
when a western county is large it is large— 
have no non-Mormon church of any kind, 
and there are hundreds of communities 
where there is no — preaching of the 
Christian Gospel. 

“The breakdown of Mormon theology 
in the light of modern education, the drift- 
ing agnosticism of the younger generation 

. the respect and confidence of the 
Mormons . gives us the opportunity 
and responsibility to lead Mormon youth 
through their doubts into a better and 
more modern and spiritual faith. 

“Tf the church could begin an itinerant 
work Utah .. . it would be a move- 
ment which ... would... build up a 
Christian force in these intermountain sec- 
tions, which will become agnostic unless 
we do this. It is peculiarly our job be- 
cause through the past we have built up a 
feeling of trust and confidence. . . .” 

Mormon agnosticism was very little in 
evidence last month when the church 
celebrated “Pioneer Day,” the 85th anni- 
versary of the arrival of Brigham Young 
and 148 followers in Great Salt Lake Val- 
ley, Utah. Many Mormons went up to 
Palmyra, N. Y. to visit their Mt. Sinai, 
the Hill Cumorah where the Law was 
handed down to Founder Joseph Smith in 
the form of a book written on golden 
plates and the Urim & Thummim (breast- 
plate with silver bows) which enabled him 





to translate it. The Hill Cumorah, humpy 
and treeless, is marked with a big wooden 
sign and “Cumorah” set in a hedge; at its 
foet is the Cumorah Hill Gasoline Station, 


Verdier’s Visit 


A jolly, rugged prelate, red-cloaked and 
red-hatted, was whizzed upward in Man- 
hattan’s Empire State Building one day 
last week. 

“Nous allons a la lune, 
able!” 

“He says, ‘Are we going to the moon?’” 
explained an interpreter. 

“You can light your cigar on a star up 
here,” cried Alfred Emanuel Smith, proud 
because he was showing off his building to 
Jean Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of 
Paris. Then, during luncheon with John 
Jacob Raskob, Editor Michael Williams 
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Acme 
CARDINAL VERDIER 


Te learned about lighting cigars on Stars. 


of The Commonweal, Jeweler Pierre C. 
Cartier, President John S. Burke of B. 
Altman & Co., Banker Robert Louis 
Hoguet and others, Cardinal Verdier ad- 
mired the view. 

Superior General of the Order of St. 
Sulpice, Father Jean Vedier visited the 
U. S. in 1923. Born of a modest family, 
he was a scholarly, obscure teacher until 
Pope Pius XI jumped him over innumer- 
able bishops and made him Archbishop 
and Cardinal (Trae, Dec. 2, 1929). First 
Sulpician ever to get a red hat, Cardinal 
Verdier was invested by Pius XI in per- 
son. He is currently in the U. S. ona tour 
of Sulpician houses. Though fluent in 
French, German and Italian, he speaks 
little English, has for interpreter and trav- 
eling companion Very Rev. John F. 
Fenlon, superior of U. S. Sulpicians, presi- 
dent of St. Mary’s Seminary & University 
in Baltimore. Last week Cardinal Verdier 
arrived from Montreal by way of Wor- 
cester, Mass., stopped a few days in 4 
French church in Manhattan, then en 
trained for Baltimore. Thence he was to 
go to Washington, stay at the French 
Embassy, meet President Hoover. 
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Old Tea Leaves, Stirred 

A New YorK TemMpest—Manuel Kom- 
rofi—Coward-McCann. 

On April 12, 1836, Manhattan had 
something to talk about. Pretty Courtesan 
Ellen Jewett was found strangled in her 
room. Circumstantial evidence glared at 
one Robinson, young man-about-town. 
Editor James Gordon Bennett himself 
covered the story for his New York Her- 
ald. Author Komroff, changing the names 
of his protagonists to Oliver Benson and 
Jane Holden, follows closely the history 
of the case, but takes it further, deeper 
than Editor Bennett did. 

Jane, like many a story-book harlot, 
was pathological only in having a heart 
of gold. She gave Benson her true love. 
For a while he liked it. Unfortunately he 
was a black-hearted villain, with ambitions 
toward a respectable marriage. Since Jane 
threatened to be an embarrassing liability 
he decided to liquidate her. Benson was 
quickly arrested and the affair would have 
gone hard with him had not District At- 
torney Welden made an enemy of able, 
weasly Lawyer Hopkinson. The latter, 
hoping to discredit the District Attorney, 
took Benson’s case, presented it in cour 
as an issue between Vice and Respecta- 
bility. With luck, perjured witnesses and 
slick manipulation Benson was acquitted. 
Benson might have gone unpunished to his 
grave had not the Furies taken a hand in 
hounding him. Human avengers came to 
his hideout too late, but had the workman- 
like satisfaction of chucking what was left 
of him into the Five Points rat-pit. 

Author Komroffi’s tale of 1oo-year-old 
Manhattan is no lavender-scented memo- 
rial, but a crude, almost reportorial narra- 
tive which lets the background take care 
of itself. A New York Tempest is a tale 
not of Manhattan’s 400 (so designated 
circa 1889) but of its 200,000 small- 
town citizens, its volunteer fire brigade, 
its lawless Five Points where “leather- 
hats” (police) never dared venture, its 
daring real-estate ventures into the open 
laming country of East 52nd Street. 
Author Komroff lugs in few historical 
buried treasures to deck his dime museum. 
Une of them: that the original Tombs 
prison was so called “because its plan & 
architecture were inspired by a picture in 
apopular book of the time called Stevens’ 
Travels, The author of the book was John 
L. Stevens, Esq. of Hoboken, N. J., and 
the picture was one of a building in 
Thebes and because of its high walls with- 
out windows, its inward sloping lines and 
ts severe plainness it was called a King’s 
Tomb.’’+ 

The Author. In spite of his name 
_— 
_ New York City guidebooks explain that the 
lombs, erected in 1838, “was the most perfect 
fample of ancient Egyptian architecture out- 
side of Egypt.” Most of the original Tombs 
was razed. When the present prison (New York 
\ity’s worst) was erected in 1898 it retained 
the old popular name though its architecture is 
tally unlike the Tombs. 





Manuel Komroff is a Manhattanite 
(1890), Yaleman (of no degree). Having 
studied engineering, he earned his first 
pay writing music for the old Kalem 
cinema, then got a job as art critic. The 
Russian Revolution lured him to Petro- 
grad, made him editor of the Russian 
Daily News, then drove him out of the 
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MANUEL* KOMROFF 


goes further than James Gordon 
Bennett. 


country. Until critics began to hail his 
spare-time writing, Author Komroff sur- 
vived by hack-writing for women’s-wear 
and movie magazines. Bland, sensible, he 
says: “The best authors are those that 
are dead.” 


. - 


V 0-de-o-W odchouse 

Hot Water—P. G. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Like Amos ‘n’ Andy, Charles Dickens 
and other classics, Author Pelham Gren- 
ville Wodehouse some time ago began to 
pay the penalty of fame. His patter still 
amuses but its pattern is growing a thought 
too familiar. Not that Author Wodehouse 
never uncorks anything new. Hot Water, 
his latest offering, shows him a keen stu- 
dent of U.S. vaudeville gags, funny sheets, 
Walter-Winchellisms. It is a tribute to 
his skill as a merciless horser of musi- 
comedy scenes, dialog and situation that 
he is still able to raise many a _ horse 
laugh. 

Packy, U. S. Adonis, ex-Yale footballer 
and recent millionaire, has bitten off more 
than he really wants to chew in getting 
engaged to a beautiful English blue-stock- 
ing. Fat, henpecked Mr. Gedge is in an 
even tougher spot, living in enforced exile 
from his beloved California, his Shriner 
tendencies sternly held in check by a wife 
who intends to make him U. S. Ambas- 
sador to France. Europe-junketing Sena- 


Wodehouse — 


"New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
bublisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
mknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 135 East 42nd St., New 


York City, 
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tor Opal, a political Dry with a really 
horrible temper, who unluckily sent’ Mrs. 
Gedge a letter intended for his bootlegger, 
is to be the blunt, blackmailed instru- 
ment of Mrs. Gedge’s scheme. “Soup” 
Slattery, hot on the trail of the Gedge 
jewels; Jane Opal, who thinks she wants 
an intellectual beau but really fell for 
Packy when she saw him play for Yale; 
the Vicomte de Blissac, continuous suf- 
ferer from a most unGallic thirst; all 
these and others converge into a crowded 
mesh of funny complications which add 
up to a standard Wodehouse farce. 

Line-drawings by Rea Irvin go perfectly 
with the text. 


; — 


Colette Continues 

THE RIPENING—Colette — Farrar & 
Rinehart. 

What Elinor Glyn used to be to thou- 
sands, Colette has increasingly become: 
purveyor to those who like mild aphro- 
disiacs in print.* But Colette, far above 
Authoress Glyn’s tabloid class, wraps her 
erotic tablets in bathos-proof cellophane. 
Her uncanny feminine understanding, 
hearty physical sympathy for the internal 
workings of human nerves and glands, 
make her a writer who cannot avoid being 
labeled passionate but who never runs any 
danger of being cheap. Of the many Co- 
lette translations that have appeared in the 
U. S. in the last few years, The Ripening 
is one of the neatest and best. 

Philippe and Vinca have spent many a 
comradely summer in the seaside cottage 
rented jointly by their families. But this 
year adolescence has made their old com- 
radeship a little tense. Very fond of each 
other, they are ashamed of the word 
“love,” take it mutually for granted that 
some day. ... But the future gets a 
forced growth when Philippe meets a ripe 
lady who has a conveniently neighboring 
villa. She casts a greedily speculative eye 
on Philippe’s 16-year-old bronzed body 
When he brings her flowers, she does the 
rest. He is horrified, fascinated, sneaks 
back to her at night, again & again, again. 
Vinca guesses his secret, confronts him 
with it. Terribly sorry but terribly proud 
too, Philippe confesses, hopes Vinca will 
not want to kill herself. Much to his sur- 
prise, she does just the opposite; to his 
bewildered chagrin, takes it in her un- 
canny feminine stride, teaches him a les- 
son about women that he will never forget, 
never understand. 


*Euphemism for 99.44% of all readers. 


Books of the Week 

A New York Tempest—Manuel 
Komrofi—Coward-McCann ($2.50). 

THe Ripentnc—Colette—Farrar 
& Rinehart ($2). 

Hor Water—P. G. Wodehouse— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

WHEN THE GANGS COME TO LON- 
poN—Edgar Wallace—Crime Club 
($2). Another posthumous Parthian 
shot from the late great detectific- 
tioneer. 

Tue Lire or Georce Ettotr—Emi- 
lie and Georges Romieu—Dutton 
($3.75). Rodomontadinous French 
biography of one Mary Ann Evans, 





writer. 
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MEDICINE 


Labor Saver 

A woman’s uterus begins contracting 
three months before she is born. It 
ceases to pulsate only when her ability 
to bear children ceases. During that long 
period she becomes aware of her internal 
throbbing only when she is quick with 
child. The sensation becomes uncomfort- 
able only as the woman’s term nears its 
end. The end of pregnancy is, for the 
average woman with her first child, 18 
hours of painful ordeal—16 hours during 
which her child struggles from its nest, 
1 hour 45 minutes while it wriggles into 
independent existence, and 15 minutes 
while the new mother rids herself of fetal 
accessories. By this time the woman is 
very tired, often unconscious. 

The muscular inter-actions of the par- 
turient woman and her child during de- 
livery are highly important to the well- 
being of both. The more obstetricians can 
know about what is going on the more 
wisely they can help nature. 

Last week Dr. Samuel Mayer Dodek, 
32, of Washington, offered obstetricians a 
neat little device which gives a description 
of a woman’s every significant movement 
during parturition. He invented it while 
earning his M. A. degree in obstetrics & 
gynecology at Western Reserve University. 

Details of the Dodek device appeared 
in Surgery, Gynecology & Obstetrics. Es- 
sentially it consists of a plunger which 
pushes against the soft rubber lid of an 
air container. Every movement of the 
plunger changes the air pressure in the 
container. The changing pressure agitates 
a pen which writes a zigzag line on a mov- 
ing sheet of paper. 

An aluminum tripod holds the device 
so that the exposed end of the plunger 
rests gently yet firmly near the patient’s 
navel. For there is where she contracts 
and bulges most. There is no discomfort. 
Says Dr. Dodek: “The entire apparatus 
with its tripod support rests on the evenly 
undulating movements of the abdomen in 
the intervals between contractions similar 
to the way in which a moored skiff rests 
upon the ripples of a calm lake.” He finds 
that women like to watch the jerks of the 
pen. Above all it tells them when they 
are about to get a pain, when they must 
bear down.* 

The Dodek device—he calls it a hystero- 
graph or womb register—has already 
proved useful to obstetrics. There are a 
dozen drugs commonly used to save a 
woman pain and exertion during her labor. 
The Dodek device indicates just how the 
uterine musculature reacts to each drug, 
tells when it is advisable to use one, to 
discard another. 


Hay Fever 


Ragweed began to ripen and send its 
pollen (ten billion grains to the plant) 


into the air last week. In consequence, 
some two million peculiarly sensitive resi- 
dents of the U. S. began to snuffle & weep 
with their annual attacks of hayfever. 


New York City, Chicago and smaller 
*The force of labor contractions averages 17 


Ib., may often go to 30 Ib. A rare woman can 
put 50 lb. pressure to bear, even 100 Ib. 


TIME 


communities hired men to pull up every 
stalk of ragweed within city limits. For 
one day’s pulling Chicago paid 25¢ and a 
ticket good for a week’s room & board in 
a charity shelter. Sales of home air fil- 
terers perked up. If his sleeping quarters 
are free from dust, the mildly sensitive 
hayfever victim will not suffer very much 
during the hours he must spend in open, 
unfiltered air. Allergists prepared for the 
annual autumn peak of their specialized 
practice. 

Ragweed covers about 50% of the cases 
of hayfever in the U. S. Pollens from 
certain trees, grasses and weeds are just 
as irritating. Calvin Coolidge gets his 
annual attacks when grass begins to 
flower. At his last birthday July 4, when 
he went up to Plymouth, Vt., he was so ill 
that he went to bed for several days. He 
has been up & around since. But he would 
not travel to Washington last week for 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


When grass begins to flower... 


President Hoover's nomination party (see 
D. 9s 

Hayfever is closely related to asthma, 
hives, eczema, certain forms of food sen- 
sitivity, some forms of sick headache, 
occasionally colitis. They are all forms 
of allergy, a new medical specialty with 
two national organizations—the Society 
for the Study of Asthma & Allied Condi- 
tions and the Association for the Study of 
Allergy. 

Two of several theories of allergy stand 
out as useful—the protein theory and the 
reagin theory. 

Two points are certain about hayfever 
and the other allergies: 1) certain sub- 
stances are mildly poisonous to certain 
people; 2) people react to their personal 
poisons in specific ways. The irritants 
may be plant pollens (ragweed, timothy, 
oak), foods (wheat, milk, eggs, fish), ani- 
mal danders, feathers, dusts. The victim 
may show his symptoms in his nose and 
eyes (this is hayfever per se), his skin 
(hives), brain (migraine), intestines 
(colitis). 

Two theories concerning the physiology 
of allergy have many followers among the 
specialists. 

One theory presumes that proteins in 
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pollens, foods, etc. get into the blood and 
reach the body cells. When the cells first 
encounter the strange protein, they many. 
facture an enzyme to digest the stranger, 
Next time the protein appears the wary 
cells have an over-supply of enzymes and 
destroy too many protein molecules at 
once. The blood cannot carry off the 
waste products fast enough. Conse. 
quently some part suffers—nose, eyes, 
skin. 

The other theory presumes that the suf. 
ferer has an unidentified organ in his 
body which manufactures substances 
called reagins. Those reagins appear in 
the blood. Whenever a substance (pol 
len, food, etc.) appears which unites with 
a specific kind of reagin, that sets upa 
reaction in a “shock organ” (nose, eyes, 
bronchi, etc.). 

Whichever theory is correct, and pro 
ponents of neither claim certainty, aller- 
gists have progressed remarkably in treat- 
ing the multitudinous manifestations of 
this peculiar sensitivity. By testing var 
ous substances on the patient’s skin, aller. 
gists find just what he is sensitive to, 
From that they prepare an extract with 
which they very often can immunize him. 
But immunity to the pollen of one group 
of plants does not protect against the pol- 
len of another group. A cured hayfever 
does not prevent migraine or hives. The 
tendency to allergy is inherited. 


_ SCIENCE 


Curved Radio 

Long-wave radio signals spray out from 
the transmitters in undulations from 200 
to 25,000 metres in length. They surge 
through & around obstacles or up against 
and down from the ionized Kennelly. 
heaviside layer of the stratosphere. Short 
radio waves are not so fluid. Like light 
waves, which are very much shorter, short 
radio waves travel in straight lines only. 

Guglielmi Marconi, father of radio, 
Roman Senator, the papal marchese who 
built” Vatican City’s radio station, wants 
to give his good friend the Pope an i- 
violable means of communication between 
the Vatican and the remodeled papal sum 
mer residence at Castel Gandolfo. A sy 
tem using extremely short radio waves 
would suffice. Such waves would be rel 
tively cheap to produce. They may 
concentrated into a straight, pencil-lke 
beam like a spotlight. But for utility m 
signaling there must be no obstacle be 
tween transmitter and receiver. Hence 
the transmitter may not be beyond the 
receiver's terrestrial horizon. For the 
straight, light-like short waves cannot pas 
through the bulge of the earth or bend 
around it. 

Since Castel Gandolfo is invisible from 
the Vatican, to oblige the Pope Signot 
Marconi was obliged to use reflectors or 
develop a system of “bending” shot 
waves or somehow shooting them out mé@ 
curve. Last week he announced that he 
had done so, that he and his collaborator, 
the Marchese Luigi Salari had commun 
cated over a distance of 167 miles on $7 
cm. (less than 2-ft.) waves, Other radid 
engineers read his statement with wondef 
and respect, awaited details. 
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